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ABSTRACT 

This document consists of 28 written testimonies 
submitted to the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science in preparation for the oral hearing of the Commission 
scheduled October 5, 1973 in Boston. The testimonies were presented 
in response to the Commission's request to comment on one or more of 
six topics: 1) new federal legislation for libraries; 2) inequities 
in today's system; 3) reasons compelling the government to consider 
interconnecting the libraries and information centers of the nation 
according to a national plan; 4) federal investment policy on 
libraries; 5) responsibilities of the Federal Government toward the 
development of national network; 6) state governments' 
responsibilities toward a national network; and 7) the motivation of 
a state to belong to a national network. These written testimonies 
constitute the basis for the oral testimony found in IR 000 281. 
(CH) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE LIBRARY COUNCIL 



New England College 
Library 

Henniker, N.H. 03242 
August 15, 1973 



Mr. Frederick Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

I am pleased to be able to submit an opinion to the NCLIS on one of the 
unmet needs of the people of New Hampshire for information services. I believe but 
cannot verify, that these needs are also felt in Maine and Vermont, 

Problem : The statewide public library community lacks operating systems to share 
out to all users and potential users the resources available within the state, be- 
cause of the dearth of talent and financial incentives to create such s^ystems. 

The statewide academic library community (numerically very well represented 
by the New Hampshire College and University Council - founded Dec, 1966) lacks 
finances (and therefore staffing) to proceed beyond moderate levels of co-operation. 

Components of the problem : Only 13 out of the 250-odd public libraries have a 
professionaJ librarian on the staff. Though by no means uniformly true, the great 
majority of non-professionally staffed libraries operate at a most modest level. 
Thus they are a low-priority budget item bcally, resulting in their continued in- 
ability to upgrade services or materials. 

A non-problem component is my belief that sufficient variety, extensiveness, 
and recency exists in information sources in the state to answer all reasonable re- 
quests made on them, with the exception of a variety of graduate academic programs. 

A major part of the problem is the paucity of identification sources- 
union catalogs, union serials lists, directories, registers, etc. Its reciprocal 
problem is that what does exist is little understood and not widely used. 

Stated simply the problem is to identify what the user and non user 
really want; to be able to find out where the desired material is, and then access 
it for him/her. 
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Granted : Sharing of materials and non-duplication of materials offers the best 
hope to beat the nightmare vision of 200 small public libraries and 20 medium 
academic libraries all replicating each others mediocre collections. Sharing 
requires incentives - cash or services in lieu of cash. Revenue sharing does not 
work for libraries as a funding source for a galaxy of reasons, all tied to the 
library's low profile and resultant low priority. 

Proposed solutions : Any monies coming into the state for libraries shoul(l channel 
through the State Library Commission, the State Library's Advisory Council on 
Libraries, or the New Hampshire Library Council. It will be allocated to demon- 
strated co-operative activities with greatest weight given in descending order to: 

A. Co-operation between dissimilar types of libraries - money for servicing 
the sharing network, not for materials. 

B. Co-operation between similar types of libraries - money for servicing 
the sharing network, not for materials. 

C. Co-operation bntween dissimilar libraries - monies for materials not 
presently within the system. 

D. Co-operation between similar libraries - monies for materials not presently 
within the system. 

Examples of A&B - free ILL mailing priviledges; free telephone calls (credit card 
or collect service); creation of more union lists, directories (see enclosed Specia l 
Collections and Subject Area Strengths in New Hampshire Libraries ^ 2nd ed.); free 
reference service by mail or phone to other than State Library; duplication and 
dispersal of N.H. State Library's Union Catalog. 

Examples of C&D - microfilm periodical collections; creation of ethnic language and 
literature collections (French Canadian in Maine, N.H., and Vermont); upgrading and 
coalesence of existing collections so that there exists at least one strong collection 
in every reasonable subject area within the stai:e. 

Afterthoughts - Other very real problems prevent the people of N.H. from receiving 
the library services which they deserve. I do not mention them because I do not 
believe them to be amenable to external solutions or aid. Other problems which are 
a!jier.able to a federal commission's suggestions for aid and solution I am certain 
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will be dissected well by my many colleagues and friends in the region. Thank you 
for this opportunity. 

Sincerely, 



Stevens W. Hilyard 
Chairman, New Hampshire Library Council 
Librarian, New England College 



SWH/md 
End. 
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MEMORANDUM TO: 



Dr. Alan D'. Ferguson 

Director, New" England Board of Higher Education 



FROM: 



Ronald F. Miller, Director, NELINET V 




SUBJECT: 



Statement to the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science 



Since, in my opinion, the comments and testimony which I submitted on NELINET's 
behalf to the Commission in Washington, D* C, in October 1972 still are valid, 
it would be a disservice to the Commission to reiterate those remarks here. I 
have followed the guidelines sent to me by the Corranission, emphasizing those areas 
of particular application to the New England library community and NEBHE's role 
in providing cooperative services to that community. 

The Commission has specifically requested that respondents should, in part, address 
themselves to seven questions concerned with the relationship between libraries and 
the Federal government. These questions are re-stated below, followed by my comments. 

1. Why is new Federal legislation for libraries needed? 

Current legislation as embodied in LSCA Title III and HEA Title II authorizes funds 
to be used for cooperative library development under fairly specific conditions. LSCA 
monies in this area have been channelled for administrative purposes through state 
library agencies and have been, therefore, allocated by those agencies primarily 
for in-state cooperative programs rather than interstate planning and development. 
In New England, a precious small amount of these funds has been designated for sup- 
port of the New England Library Board^ by state library agency administrators, and 
none has been allocated directly to NELINET. This situation is understandable when 
one realizes that the mission of each of these agencies is to develop appropriate 
services within state borders. 

The HEA monies, on the other hand, have been devoted primarily* to collection develop- 
ment among developing institutions, rather than toward long-term network planning 
and development. NELINET members have not used NEBHE for access to these funds for 
several years because the guidelines for their use do not fit NELIS^SlZT's mission- 

It is, therefore, my feeling that new legislation, or amendments to existing legisla- 
tion, must provide ear-marked support to those agencies which are committed to the 
development of interstate library services. NEBhE has long been the forefront of 
this approach, unsupported by a continuing federally-sponsored program of planned and 



^It is my understanding that the NELB members intend to submit their own testimony 
which should be viewed as another part of regional library picture in New England. 
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continulng commitment on the part of Federal agencies. Each project developed by 
NEBHE and other regional agencies must seek its own development funds "Trom several 
sources, in competititon with local libraries and state agencies. NEBHE has done 
very well in this milieu during the developmental phases of NELINET and NASIC, but 
continuing funds are needed to accelerate the development and impact of these pro- 
grams upon the users and non-users of the region's library and information services. 
As far as NELINET is concerneci these monies should be authorized and appropriated 
on a matching basis on the order of $100,000 to $500,000 per annum over three to 
five year periods. This level and time span will encourage long-range planning, 
and evidence of such planning should be a prerequisite for eligibility for these 
funds. 

2. Are there inequities in today's system? 

"Today's system" is an ambiguous term, since at the moment there is neither a national 
library system nor obvious coordination to bring one into. being, except upon an ad hoc 
basis. The Commission is aware of thi^ situation and I am pleased that such coordin- 
ation is under serious consideration by the Commission as one of its areas of respon- 
sibility. This action is welcome and it was a specific recommendation made by me in 
previous testimony presented to the Commission on October 27, 1972. In general, the 
question cannot be addressed very satisfactorily at this point (from my point of view), 
because it is not clear what the characteristics of "today's system" are except that 
they are not coherent. Funding inequities, as far^as regional library development 
is concerned, were described under the first question ( supra ) . 

3- What reasons compel the government to consider interconnecting the libraries and 
information centers of the nation according to a national plan? 

The interconnection of such centers is one answer to a complex of previous questions 
which have not yet been adequately researched. An oversimplification of these questions 
could be, "What is the best way to reduce redundant labor - intensive work within and 
among libraries, which would at the same time preserve rational local variation and 
provide relevant services to the users of the nation's library and information resources?" 
If the result of a series of short, concurrent and articulated research projects recom- 
mends -that interconnection of libraries and information centers makes sense economically, 
then the obvious context in which such intercommunication should be developed is within 
a federal or quasi-federal agency with full-time human and financial resources to bring 
it off. In any event, the principle of concensus and participatory development should 
be adhered to, not only to ensure maximum personal and institutional cooperation, but 
also to ensure that local lonn-term support can be generated to sustain such a system. 
Otherwise the program may be viewed as Federal meddling, external to the real needs 
and desires of both the regional centers and their users. 

One last point, A period of haphazard growth of cooperative network building is now 
vigorously underway. The coordination of these activities cannot be haphazard or under- 
taken by persons unqualified for the task because of time, conflict of interest, or 
inappropriate experience. The Commission is the ideal agency to carry out this objec- 
tive, since it is composed of professionally responsible individuals who are not pri- 
marily associated v/ith carrying out Federal policy; quite the contrary, the Commission 
is viev/ed as the maker of such policy. 
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4. What should the Federal investment policy on libraries be? 

Federal funds should be awarded primarily upon a local matching basis for awards 
over, say, $25,000. Multi-institutional or multi-state enterprises should .eceive 
priority consideration, with the exception of developing services to unreached 
segments of the user population. If the latter approach is undertaken by an 
existing regional or state -agency, so much the better. The overall concept 
carrying the greatest weight among funding criteria should be evidence of sharing 
of human, fiscal and physical resources. 

5. What responsibilities should the Federal Government have toward the development 
of a national network ? [ 

The responsibilities, as I view them, should do carefully phased. Phase I should 
be the setting cf goals and objectives; what the Commission is, in fact, doing now. 
Phase II should be the commissioning of user-oriented studies directed toward ob- 
taining a base of reliable information upon which public debate can be built, both 
within the library community and among those professions and crafts which librarian- 
ship needs in order to underpin its own development, e.g., technologist and user 
groups. Phase III should be a series of "specification papers," comprehensible 
within the vocabulary of most librarians and information specialists. Phase IV 
should move into developing governance structures, technical specifications and 
RFP's from special si sts. These phases should last 2-5 years, after which a 
legislative program for national implementation should be involved (having been 
built concurrently during the earlier phases), and pilot systems installed. These 
pilot systems may, in fact, already exist and merely their interconnection be under- 
taken as a major technological and governance problem to be solved. 

The major caveat which should be observed by the Commission is not to build such a 
dependency upon Fedf^ral support that its withholding would cripple a national system. 
Luckily, during recent Federal retrenchment of library funds into revenue-sharing, 
the "national system" was largely unaifected because it had not yet developed. Such 
Federal reallocation should not be permitted to undermine a vast network of federally- 
dependent libraries. 

6. What are the state government's responsibilities toward a national network? 

Since earmarked funds from the Federal Government are passed through state agencies 
into the library community, the danger that such funding may be "de-earmarked" always 
exists. In preparation for that contingency, state governments should be deeply in- 
volved in underwriting certain operating monies to support on-going relevant services 
which could conceivably be cut off from Federal support. A "habit of state support" 
must be built, as in some cases in New England where state legislatures have been 
enlightened enough to cover the loss of Federal monies. 

NEBHE's preference in these matters is to have some state monies channeled into a 
regional agency, such as NEBHE, because more return on the dollar is possible. Dollars 
are pooled thereby, and the region as a whole benefits from regional approaches to 
answering specific classes of problems. It should also be noted '''n passing that some 
classes of problems should not be approached regionally for a great variety of reasons. 
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The same principle is beginning to develop within the New England Library Board, 
of which NEBHE has been a strong supporter, thereby, tapping alternative sources 
for regional library development. 

The responsibilities of the states toward a national network is enlightened 
self-interest, whereby in-state goals are met, in so far as possible, by means 
of regional and national networks. 

7. Why should a state want to belong to the national network? 

To open the agce^s of its population to nationally available resources on a quid 
pro quo basis; to pool financial resources toward the attainment of common goals; 
to break down parochial barriers between states which could enhance cooperation 
at other governmental levels; to ensure collective political strength and leerage 
upon Federal and state library policy and support. 

In summary, what I think is needed is an equalization of library access and services 
whether characterized as rural, urban or sub-urban; whether academic, public or 
private. Very specialized services should be preserved, but built around a standard 
core. 



Some concluding comments about areas of concern to the New England Board of Higher 
Education and its regional programs of library and information services: 

T. The Commission should be prepared to advocate the allocation of Federal support 
through the New England Board of Higher Education, in the same sense that the National 
Science Foundation has done. NEBHE is neutral ground, unaffiliated with any one 
state or any particular political interest. It already has good support from the 
several New England states by itself, and this regional commitment should be matched 
by Federal dollars, since the region itself has proven its commitment. If other 
interstate library agencies can provide similar commitment, they too should be 
eligible for similar support. 

2. NEBHE .has firmly committed itself to open cooperation with other regional library 
programs, and, for example, has devoted a good portion of its energy toward the 
establishment of the New England Library Board. One agency cannot do all that needs 
to be done, however, and I feel that we have build a firm base. of cooperative action* 

3. An area of research needing support which is applicable nation wide, is the pro- 
vision of cooperative services to the private commercial sector of library and infor- 
mation service. Both NELINET and NASIC have shied away from this question, but we 
recoiiimend that the Cotnmission seek IRS counsel in this area, if all libraries are 

to be involved in the national network. 

4. Anotiier area requiring Federal help in the detailing of a unified communications 
system at the lowest cost for provid'^ng non-profit cooperative .library services 
through electronic networks. The hodge-podge of GSA Telpak, state Telpak arrange- 
ments and interstate tariffs is bewildering and complex. The FCC should be involved 
in this investigation. 
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b. It is my view that tha Council of Regions (associated with the Ohio College 
Library Center) and the Council of Library Resources are already concerned with a 
variety of inter-network problems, namely standards, financial support, and govern- 
ance. It is time for the Commission to involve itself in these activities directly 
as a prelude to defining its own role in these activities. 

6. I think it should be stated explicity that NEBHE and its NELINET members stand 
ready to participate directly in the Commission's field investigations, particularly 
in the area of user studies and network impact studies upon the practice of librarian- 
ship. In that way, we may well be in a position to participate in the drafting of 
legislation which is directjd toward attaining our own goals as well as those of 
the Commission. 
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Jr)fo:i'V\:\tion 3 ■ ^ 1 : j n c o 
1717 K 3.r;^'-b, 
3i:.it-5 601 



D'^^r Nr. Biirkharclt: 

As Pr?.3ident of tho M'.nne Libx-'o.xy Trr^stces Association^ I shall direct 

t-^stimorij to the general problems libraries fn.co ?.n this state^ lath 
reference to *yhe solutions ci^rrently ijnderway as well as to those possible 
presently beyond the Sveone of onr library pror^^a^vso 

Ilany of ?laine's r^^-^l-lers reflect its indiiddival ^^-^^^^nlation di:: tribirtion 
and <^eo^raphy. A relatively s-'all total population^ le::.s thjn one 
ii'iillion peonle, is i^nevc^^nly distribtit'^'d over a relatively lai^^e ;"^30^yi*aphic 
ai^ea. There is a d3ci.d-d concentration of population ojid industry alon^ 
a corridor in the south t..oastal area. Future industrial ,rrrovrbh is 
predicted to talce place alonr^ this corridor, which rou rhly corresponds 
to the I-aine turnpike. This vn.ll mean that population grovrth Tri.ll 
continue to concentrate hero. These fa::ts .':-.*'T3t be taken into conside- 
ration wh'on planr.'inij for future library vervicej sir-ce nar^y of the preseiit 
inequities steia fron "he::!. 

I :-.ill discass' four areas vrhex^e federal support is ne?d?d, and will 
discusn: thc;i separaojlyc These four are: 

!• Financial 

2c Aid in erbablishin^ cooperation betv;een libraries and. library 
systeras^ loca.lly, staLCiids^ arjd nationally o 

3« EvalT;ation of service to us:;r3^ current and future. 

li. iTiprovernent of the library i.na;:e and increased visibility* 

^.rst: the present local suneort to libraries, l.oi^^^oly based on local 
reM.l estate tcjces, h:-is been reseonsiblj ^or in-^qij ities in ser^/ice and 
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no i.ibr-.iry j'.;rvT?^_, -.nd '*;}o':h''n" l-xr^j: ;^oroon ta^^o .icrvod by libivar^lc:*: 
v;*i,i ch 'iro opon o.nly a ^cv; ho-'TJ :i v:?^];. Th :; "^ ibrciry bi.ll pa:: ;?d by ths? 
j!:atr? lo'':lnlatir." ,^ in.li Tvjrti. rlly nll-^Tn ito h^'ia n>/obl^n by admininter Inp; 
direct aid on a p-^r C3.pl^a b:ni3, thcroby enablin-^ thoo'^ libraries to 
i/pT'-iid''^ -Tuaiidard : ^rd r \";oT7ro'" :;. 7o:.i?raT aid i;; m.aiida' cry in fn'j area, 
if all th-? peoolo in tho zl^t'^ '-'V-'' "".n h:i,vo tir.n'^.r^s to library service* 
T!ic proaonb .•^tato ^^inaiicial sn'^port i.j at bost, a otcjj in th*^^ direction 
of eqi.ial sorvico to all Iha pooplo, n:3Gr3 and non-i^n^r, 



Progrcji^o available at i^i'Djcnt throU'-^h the State Library, snch as aid 
bo tho hardicappnd and booiw'^iobile seri'lcs to rural areas need federal 
support to ^laintain the pro3onb levels of scr^rLco during a period 03 
increo.:jin>?; cosba, and to expand those valuable services 3tatG\ri.de. 
Federal finai}3ial support sboulc] be ;ivon, then, dii\icMy to oxioting 
libraries probably on a por capita basij, end to the State Libraryp 

S^^cond: cooperation botwr^on libraries niust initiate locally, due to the 
provci.lin^ fears of (l) los-j of au tonor-y -and (2) interference " frorn the 
State Libr-ciry. Informal surveys shov; that these fpars exist and .?.ny 
cooperative vcntrros rust consider thein. The priorities of small librai'ies 
cU- (1) professional advie-j, {2) a^.cess to siieplirnental resournes^ aiid(3) 
increased. aWvarencss of local cennunity ne!..':.:] 3 and '^ov.^ they laay be juetc 
Tneso small libraries, and lar;jer ones, too, resent direction .imposed 
on them from state and fc;'."ral a 'er!c:i'os, and n:ust be helped to generate 
cooperati^-e venti^res at a ^^ass-roots lev.^l. This aid can be both 
fina.ncial ojnd in the ^orir. o'" f^ood consultant service, probably shared 
a:::on'^ libraries in the varea. 

Lar^f^r libraries need he'^.p in neetinr:^ the d'inands o-^ "^h: snialler libraries. 
Diroet federal aid to th^ tv:o ler^^er libraries in Portland and Banrcor, 
and to several sniallsr librai^ies nc;; ^evrin.^ s^eas" oirbside eu'.: co,rur^T7nx- 
ties is necessary. These federally si^eporteJ. r':'Souree ccrit::r3 rauld 
iTieet d'\^aa:'^ds already bein^ iTiade by smaller librai'*ic3c Bangor and Portla-nd. 
t'^cpo^ers currently absorb this ''inanaLnl burden but it is unrealistic to 
expect ad-^quate vrupport fron th'?^n as ser'ices a^^e ejcp^nded. Federal 
aid to interlibra^y lo^r; <nnd coiTr^on borro>7er3 card ::ould assist the 
establishaipnt of the new libraiv syste.-r. in Meine* The school and academic 
librai'ies should pnrticipate but currently -lie provisions for such 
cooperation are mini-'olc A federal cvar-iission should off^^r resolutions 
to the liiiOiicial^ cr2ani;^ational and le;jal prcbiei;is of school and 
public library cooperation* 
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Third: a More ario ji::iL'j -'o:}Ji:o of evaluaLin;; current L:cr*^i'!: arr-? pobcntial 
scr'-n-Cv.-' shov.ld b'? dovis^^r], ^Jcai'*io trur;L?i03 ^.nd cchool ^^o.*\rd3 rnuot 
havn GO^Po :n'^c~n3 of dctornp rn nrr th'^ adoqu/?ci?3 '.ind/or inadoquacic3 oT 
Lhoir l.*u'>i'at»y sorvic:: in order that they may bo stimulaLf^d to Oia)and 
and ijnprcve ser^/ico» 

Four til : librario.^5 suffor from v.. lack of vi.sibility, A:=:ain^ tho fault 
l'=03 Mith local boarda uliich have be^*.oml-' complacent ?.bouh tho ser^dce 
they arc pro'/idinj. Nou an effort must be made on a national level 
to ericoura-'^e the i'npact th- library has in the coTnuT'd.ty. The public 
must be Tiiad-j axrai^e of the role of the library in continuing education. 
Only v;hon this his haooened ca:"j librai\iOo ccnpet'^ effectively for '"unds 
on loc-''l^ 3 bate and federal levels o 

I have nob diseusGcd the problerio of personnel^ technoloq:y and standards 
because I feel that these ulll be more adequately presented to you by 
professional librarians in the area^ but w.ll be -Ind to comiriunicate 
further vdth you on those su^bjocts if you vriLshe 



Yours truly^ 



Muriel Ton^^e^ President 

(MrSc Robert Tonrre) 

Maine Librai^y Trustees Avssociatior; 

5 Greylock Road 

T;[a!>ervi,lle , M une 0'i901 



STATEMENT FOR THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 



1973 New England Regional Hearing 



Thank you for the invitation and opportunity to share with you 
some background observations on the constituency, challenges and po- 
tentialities of libraries. I speak as a constant user of library 
resources and, as a councilwoman , a partial provider of such services. 

The evaluative crux of an effective public library ("library" 
in the broadest, contemporary sense of books, visuals, outreach 
programs, etc.) is its success in meeting the needs of its constit- 
uency. And who is its constituency? I submit my conviction that 
present, usual library services are not geared to serve the average, 
grassroots person. Generally, an incredible opportunity for recrea- 
tional and educational enrichment is provided for: 

1. The "natural" reader to whom, truly, the library threshold 
is the doorway to life because of his own natural, intellec- 
tual interest; 

2. The "school-compelled" reader who is forced to use libraries 
by educational demands from elementary to post-graduate 
levels; and 
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3. The "sedentary" reader who, because of physical handicaps, 
age, lack of mobility (including criminal confinements) , 
finds broader horizons through library services. 

Most of the technological breakthrough, ERIC, computerizations, 
innovative training programs, cooperative systems, etc, , while tre- 
mendously worthwhile, are geared to improving the quality and effi- 
ciency of service to the constant user, the above-named captive 
customer . 

Is the goal of a library and information science service to 
reach more people? Or will, instead, automatically, more be pro- 
vided for the same people? 

In East Providence, with a population of over 48,000, we have 
a captive customer core group of about 15,000 library users. Our 
system dates back to 1772 when a group of friends met with Dr. 
Budgham in Rumford and paid 12 shillings for a library subscription. 
Our system has been operative since then, and obviously has filled 
past needs. Yet, the majority of people in the city are unaware of 
the dynamism of modern libraries. The library is not part of their 
life style. Should it be? In our community, with a median completed 
level of 11.8 school grades, can the library bring further education 
to the majority? Should it? 

I suggest that the Commission consider authorizing a series of 
scattered market surveys of what the non-involved person wants from 
a library. The resulting information could broaden the library con- 
stituency. 



I suggest that the Commission evaluate traditional library 
hours to see whether these hours correlate with the times people 
are not working and are freer to go to the library facility. 

I suggest that school and special libraries be opened to non- 
students as a continuing education opportunity. 

I suggest that in many areas libraries could be community 
centers if they if they combined space facilities with another 
civic agency, such as health clinics, social security offices, etc. 

These are simple, known suggestions. Yet the objective weight 
of a report by the Commission could influence reluctant communities 
towards the anamoly of "proven innovations". 

Federal funding and support by the state is an obvious, essen- 
tial factor in the capital growth of local public library systems. 
Shared library construction funding replaced a 1912 branch library 
in the center of the city and provided an addition to a high-use 
branch library in the northern area. Yet "block grants to be allo- 
cated by the city administration are preferable to categorical 
grants. The local government has experienced knowledge of valid 
priority needs . 

Federal and state funding and direction should be mandated by 
the CCiTmiission to conserve, preserve, and share "living history" 
docioments. East Providence, now in the State of Rhoc'3 Island, was 
originally part cf the Massachusetts Bay Colony; and early records 
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are lodged in the towns of Rehoboth and Seekonk in the noble state 
of Massachusetts. Joint state cooperation in preserving and shar- 
ing facsimiles of common records would be commendable. 

A national thrust to record living, oral histories of regions, 
occupations, and war experiences would be an irreplacable heritage 
for future generations . 

Commission members will have before them expert advice and 
suggestions from exceptionally qualified professionals. Yet your 
charge is to provide goals for libraries and information sciences 
for the people - the average constituency. Yours is a tremendous 
challenge. 



Mrs. Marylou Blecharczyk 

Assistant Mayor 

City of East Providence 

East Providence, Rhode Island 

August 24, 1973 
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21 August 1973 



Mr. Charles H. Stevens, 

Executive Director 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washinprton, D.C. 2OO36 

Dear Mr. Stevens, 

I received your questionnaire about the needs of library 
users too late to be able to do anything more than send you some 
hasty and unsystematic observations. 

1. As a serious user of major scholarly collections 
pertinent to the history of the United States during the nineteeth 
century, I find the resources available to me in New England and 
New York State extraordinary. At the same time, I find the dis- 
parity of rules and regulations among major research libraries 

a nuisance, and I have been seriously inconvenienced by the re- 
fusal of some met4oT research libraries elsewhere to provide micro- 
form copies of materials they uniquely hold. Without pressing 
these various libraries to adhere absolutely to a common set of 
rules, the Commission might well consider developing some sort 
of library code that all might voluntarily adhere to. 

2. It is a truism that one cannot use a library well 
unless its collection is well catalogued. Although no American 
collection is as inaccessible as some well-known European collec- 
tions, there are great gaps in the information some of them can 
make available about their holdings. I know this to be the case 
with the American Antiquarian Society and — to a lesser extent — 
with the New York State Library, the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Library in New York City, and the New-York Historical Society. 
The defects of their catalogues are such that even the new 
national union catalogue is visibly inadequate. It seems to me 
that public support for systematic cataloguing of such resources 
is indispensable. 

3o Any provision of public funds for libraries is 
probably likely to carry with it a mandate to each beneficiary 
to admit the general public to the use of its collections. This 
development has worked a severe hardship on the Astor, Lenox, 
and Tilden library, not only in the sense of burdening its staff 
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with routine labors better carried on in lesser libraries, but 
also in the sense of destroying parts of Its collection. Perhaps 
the Commission could develop a code intended to help such libraries 
preserve irreplaceable materials, or facilitate their duplication 
for ley users. 

4» In p;eneral, I find most of the attention library 
experts devote to "information retrieval" questionable on both 
a practical and a theoretical level* To the extent that the con- 
cept of information retrieval presupposes that libraries are 
storehouses of ready-made knowledge, it ignores the fact that 
schemes of knowledge must change over the course of time, thus 
making immediately obsolescent any systematic ordering of the 
materials thoy have on file. It also ignores the proposition 
that books and other printed materials are only avenues to know- 
ledge, and best understood as assets to a process of inquiry 
rather than as objects that answer questions. The manner in which 
the Commission has stated its objectives causes me to ask whether 
it sufficiently recognizes this fact in its conception of its 
tasks. 

5. All of these remarks obviously reflect my experi- 
ence as a professional scholar. Hence they may serve only to 
oall my judgments into question, inasmuch as the Commission 
Jl^^' ^Apparently intends to concern itself most seriously with the 

X needs (or the lacks) on non-scholarly and perhaps even non-literate 
laymen. If this be the effect of my remarks, I should add that 
T have long been a staunch advocate of popular education, and 
that nothing I say here is intended to deprecate it. I am con- 
cerned, however^ with any theory of popular education that seeks 
to accommodate the information process to the deficiencies of 
existing modes of inquiry, rather than works to elevate those 
modes to the point at which the ordinary man can achieve a serious 
and indeed quasi-professional grasp of subjects he is interested 
in. In some sense, I suppose, my perspective is Jef f ersonian" 
rather than "Jacksonian" — but T would tend to label it "Deweyan" 
instead, save for the fact that hardly anyone seems to realize 
how demanding John Dewey* s quest for a democratic "intelligence" 
was. T trust that the Commission will not permit the mechanical 
problems of libraries and library users to obscure the very 
nature and uses of learning. 
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Sincerely yours. 
Rush Welter 



(Professor of History) 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

STATE LIBRARY 



Area Cooc 203 



Office of the 
State Librarian 



231 Capitol Avenue 



Hartford. Connecticut 06115 
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August 20, 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 
National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science 
S\:ite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

In response to your invitation of July 2^ 1973, brief testimony is herewith 
presented in preparation for the hearing of the Commission scheduled 
October 3, 1973 in Boston, Massachusetts. Also in response to the invitation 
this testimony will focus on the Library of Congress as the national library; 
its responsibilities and authority - specifically on assigning the library 
responsibility and authority for the administration of all categorical federal 
library aid programs as the most effective means of developing and coordinating 
libraries and information service on a national scale. 

"Put your money where your mouth is" is the common rejoinder to those 
who advocate a policy or procedure. To the National Commission on 
Libraries and Informcition Science, whatever course of library service 
it may advocate, we say the Federal government should put its money 
where its books are - in the Library of Congress. 

For many years we have felt that the distribution of federal funds 
for libraries should be administered by that agency of the Federal 
government vdiich has the greatest collection of library materials, 
the Library of Congress, rather than by an agency which is not in 
the library business. The Library of Congress uses its great collec- 
tion of materials efficiently to supplement pxiblic, academic and 
school library needs of the states and communities; yet grants-in-aid 
for precisely the same purposes are administered by a variety of 
bureaus in the Health, Education and Welfare Department, and awarded 
by decision-makers whose primary interests and pressures derive from 
other aspects of education. The amount of the several library siabsi- 
dies is such a very small percentage of the total subsidy for health, 
education and welfare that it cannot command from these officials the 
attention and respect necessary to provide the stability essential 
for continuous and long-term library development. Cants-in-aid, 
advisory service, reference service, interloans, libr6.ry research and 
development programs ar^e so inter-related, that divided, the Federal 
government reduces its ability to coordinate library s?- vices. 
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It is worthy of note that those state library agencies which have 
authority for the distribution of grants and the acquisition and 
ser\7icing of library materials are an overwhelming majority. One 
hesitates to consider how much less effective the programs of 
state aid - a phenomenon of the last 40 years - would ho^ve been 
if these funds had been distributed by other state agencies without 
coordination with library materials at the State level, as now 
practiced by the Federal government. 

The above proposal can be immediately dismissed from consideration 
with the argument that the Library of Congress is in the legislative 
branch of government while grants-in-aid are an executive function. 
However, this belies the fact that the Library of Congress is and 
has been functioning as an executive institution. Its chief officer 
is appointed by the President. It serves the executive branch as 
well as the legislative. For years it has produced and sold catalog 
cards to libraries of the nation, an executive function. Currently 
it is producing and distributing Mark II automation tapes, an 
executive function. It "administers" libraries for the blind and 
handicapped in each state through distribution of books and other 
materials to them, a service which has not even the remotest relation- 
ship to Congress or its work. It administers the Copyright office. 
If these aren't executive functions, then as the song says, "it 
don't rain in Indianapolis in the summertime". 

If the Library of Congress develops and administers programs of 
library service throughout the nation, sells and distributes materials 
directly to libraries, should it not also administer and distribute 
funds appropriated for the same purpose? If it executes statutory 
policy on book distribution^ copyright and other services, should it 
not do the same with grants? 

Organization of the Library of Congress as a unit of the legislative 
branch of government is unique among libraries, providing certain 
advantages for the library which permitted it, perhaps forced it, 
to beccjrae the great institution it is. Presidents and the Congress 
have it free from partisan politics and ^eparation-of-powers 

protocol. The Library of Congress' primary concern is library 
service. It is the agency best equipped with experience, know-how 
and continuity to use money and materials for the common purpose of 
coordinating library service in the nation. 



Sincerely yours. 




state Librarian 
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JOSEPH M, CRONIN, SECRETARY OF EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS 

TO THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LIDR.ARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

Members of the Commission: 

May I present three major points: 

1. The Federal government has stimulated major advances in 

the extension of library services to forgotten populations — 
inmates of prisons and of hospitals^ immigrants and 
bicultural citizens • 

The withering away of Federal support at this time, 
however/ is fatal. Many of these groups cannot or do not 
vote. Most cannot come to hearings — the incarcerated/ '.the 
handicapped/ the speaker of another language. The programs* 
are new and not in the front rank of the scramble for 
revenue-sharing funds / whether State or local. 

Thus we need Federal categorical aid — for planning 
special projects, for seed grants / for renovation/ for 
start-up costs / for evaluating and updating a comprehensive 
State plan. The aid should come to the State and Media 
agency best equipped to stimulate local/ regional/ and 
institutional initiatives • 

2o The Commission should provide encouragement and technical 
assistance to states which want to improve their capacity 
to respond to new clienteles and technological developments 
in the libraries and information sciences. 
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Massachusetts has done remarkably v/ell given a very 
fragmented organizational structure. We have a Board of 
Library Commissioners to help local and school libraries 
and regulatp- entry into the profession* We have a Board 
for the State Library, our official State government 
Library. We have five higher education governing boards, 
all with different job titles and procedlcores for organizing 
library and Media services, A sixth boated in higher 
education helps by distributing money anfl by centrally 
processing the books for State college Ifibraries ♦ A 
seventh board does it for private colleges and public 
colleges elsewhere in Now England, Two ciuther councils 
make policy for instructional television and telecommuni- 
cation while a new Cable TV Commission hsndles regulatory 
aspects. 

Recently Governor Sargent proposed one board for higher 
education and one library and Media board', the latter to 
pull together, the two library boards and the two tele- 
communications councils into one. The Gable Regulatory 
Commission will remain a Consumer Affairs* agency but wants 
to cooperate with those of us in educatianal and cultural 
affairs. 

The Federal Commission can help us by recommending ways 
of organizing a State for effective coordination of* 
information collection and retrieval ani information 
services broadly defined. Just as HUD or DOT gives grants 
to develop comprehensive plans for organizing and delivering 
services, so should your Commission seek parallel resources 
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for helping us organize library and related technologies, 

3. The third admonition is to pursue aggressively the new 
technologies that may revolutionize the concept of library 
services. Your program reports and other publications 
indicate that you know what a library is and are watching 
new developments with caution. 

Give the nation leadership in telling us how Cable TV^ 
the computer^ and the local library will work together 
to improve the services to every nonie and family. 

Tell us how the new alliance between local libraries and 
the Open University is working out so that we can adjust 
our higher education policies to include local libraries. 

Educate the President, the Congress and the nation 
about the potential of video cassettes, computer time- 
sharing, xerography, and the other developments beyond 
the multiple Media services now offered by our libraries. 

Our librarians tell me they are ready for the exciting 
future where the several technologies and the printed word 
will complement each other and not compete for attention. 
Help us define that vision and help us translate it into 
Federal and State policies that preserve our library 
treasures while extending knowledge and enjoyment to the 
total citizenry. 



JMCrzj 
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August 23, 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Enclosed you will find ray statement concerning the networking 
of public libraries and the need for coordinated services at the 
community level. 

I appreciate this opportunity to submit this written testimony 
and hope that it will be useful for the Commission's work. I 
plan to attend the hearing on October 3, and would be pleased to provide 
additional information on these topics that may be wanted. 



GIONAL LIBRARY FOR IHE CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Yours sincerely, 




Arthur J« Kissner 
Chief Librarian 





FITCHBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY 

r HI.*. W A L L A C K L I B H A 11 Y • F I T C 11 B U H G YOUTH LIBRARY 

FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 01420 TELEPHONE 343-3096 



STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. KISSNER 



I am grateful for this opportunity to submit written testimony to the National 
Commission on Libraries prior to your New England hearing* I wish to provide you 
with some of my observations and suggestions on matters relating to the networking 
of libraries and your responsibility to develop plans for the coordination of 
library activities. 

For the past twelve years I have been the Chief Librarian of the Public Library 
in Fitchburgf Massachusetts , an industrial community of ^3«000 and a business center 
for approximately 180,000 persons in north central Massachusetts* The City is well 
known in the library field for its Youth Library^ a unique and very modern library 
facility for children opened in 1950 f a new main library now adjoins this facility 
known as the Wallace Library and serves adults* In 1962 the Mtchburg Public 
Library became the first regional library center under the regional library plan 
for Ifessachusetts* Thus^ I was involved in the planning of the regional system for 
central Massachusetts and I have observed the Ispx-ovements in Fitchburg's ability 
to serve as a resource center for the city and the region and the ability of smaller 
local libraries to improve service in t'leir communities. 

The development of the regional public library system in central Massachusetts, 
where Worcester serves as the headquarters for the system and Fi tchburg as a sub- 
regional center primarily for the northern area of the region, has brou^t about 
several significant improvements in the library service for our area. From the out- 
set the regional plan recognized the need for residents of the region to have free 
access to the larger collections and more special materials and services tu Worcester 
and FitchbuirgQ Therefore, the regional plan provided for unrestricted use of the 
city libraries by all adult regional residents. Biis provided an immediate and sig- 
nificant improvement in library service for the residents in many of the smaller 
towns who required materials and/or services available at the larger libraries and 
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were willing to travel to obtain them. During the past eleven years in Fitchburg 
we have experienced a steady increase in non-resident use of the library and this 
trend is continuing as more people become aware of this option available to them* 
In the last fiscal year for the period July 1, 1972 throu^ June 30, 1973 we issued 
more adult llbrax^ cards to non-residents than to residents. Thus, slightly more 
than 529^ of our new adult library card holders live outside the city of Fitchburg. 
Ten years ago this percentage was approximately 205I5, During the past yeer, the in- 
troduction of borrowing privileges for children living outside Fitchburg has further 
increased regional services offered. Children come to Fitchburg to take advantage of 
the larger book collection, and for services not offered by their local libraries 
such as the eirt loan collection, the children's record collection and listening fa- 
cilities, filmstrips, audio cassettes and other audiovisual materials. Biey also 
come to participate in special programs • 

Fortunately, the regional plan recognized the importance of iiapro/ing the book 
and other collections of the regional centers and significant state and federal funds 
were provided to the Fitchburg Public Library for this purpose since 1962. Biese 
state allocations and federal grants came at a most opportune time ^ for soon after 
the initiation of the regional program plans were foraulated to build a new main 
library in latchburg three times the size of the original lB6k buildings Thus, 
The Wallaco Library, which was planned a a regional center and built with a private 
gift of 4650,000, an LSCA grant of $330,000 and S275tOOO in city funds opened in I967 
with thousands of recently purchased books. Althou^ the library has not as yet 
achieved its objective of 100,000 currently useable adult non- fiction titles, gen- 
erally recognized as a minimum standard for a regional resource center, more than one 
half of the approximately 70,000 non-fiction adult titles available were purchased 
during the past elevex: years; A\bout one third of these were purchased with state and 
federal funds provided by the regional program. 

These are but a few indications of improvements in the quality of library service 
from a regional resource center that has been brou^t about by the regional program. 
It is unfortunate that federal fundi.ng of the regional program should be reduced (or 
perhaps eliffil™ted)a:t a timo when the success of this feature of the program has been 
so clearly demonstrated. It is obvious that regional resource libraries, such as the 
one in Fitchburg, must continue to rely upon state and federal funds to maintain and 
increase its collections to serve a growing number of city and area residents. 
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In addition to Improving the collections of materials at the regional centers, 
the regional plan created a pool collection of books to be shared by the town li- 
braries# This has significantly increased the number and variety of books available 
to the residents of the towns at their local libraries* Althou^ I work in Fitchburg, 
I live in the nei^boring small town of Ashbumham and have observed the growing 
number of regional books that are available at the town library, not only in the 
shelving section set aside for new books but also generously interspersed in the 
non- fiction stacks throughout the library. As a result, I have found that it is 
often easier to obtain recent and popular books from the Ashbumham librajry than 
from Fitchburg* Birough workshops and other meetings the regional program has pro- 
vided a certain amount of in-service training for librarians and greatly increased 
the contacts between librarians in this somewhat rural section of the state* It has 
also developed an interlibrary loan service and a comprehensive l6mm film collection, 
which can be better explained by those working more directly with the regional 
program* 

Federal special purpose grants, such as the ones awarded to the Fitchburg 
Public Library^ have alao served to extend library service to city and area residents* 
Biey have also enabled a library such as ours to experiment with new programs and 
new materials, which are unlikely to be funded by the city* A 825,000 LSCA Title I 
grant in fiscal 1972 enabled the library to further develop its outreach program and 
create a multinuedia community learning resource center in the Fitchburg Youth 
Library* Th±B new center is providing area residents with non-print materials, 
such as filastrips, audio cassettes, slide sets, transparencies and other learning 
materials • It is also providing an opportunity for libraries of the region to learn 
from our experience in this new field of service* Previews of these new non-print 
learning materials were held in Fitchburg, and librarians attending these sessions 
were able to evaluate the potential of these new materials and related equipment for 
public library use* In addition, the materials and equipment are being made available 
for loan to the town libraries* 

Other services and programs of a somewhat special nature that are planned and 
made available on a regional basis include Sunday seirvice, a concert series held on 
the first Sunday of each month (partly funded by a Massachusetts Arts and Humanities 
Grant), feature film showings, an art loan service and LP record collections. 
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Thus, the Fitchburg Public Library - in addition to serving as a regional film 
and interlibrary loan center for the libraries of the Central Massachusetts Regional 
Library System - also serves as a reference center, a print and non^print resource 
center and as a culturad center for the residents of the greater Fitchburg business 
area. Although regional funds support only certain aspacts of the library's program, 
all the library's services are made available on a regional basis. It is our belief 
that this approach to library planning assures better service not only for out-of- 
town regional users » but for those who live within the city of Fitchburg as well. 

The continued success of this program depends upon our ability to obtain both 
state and federal funds to support these activities. The city of Fitchburg does not 
possess the financial resources to provide such a variety of library services to its 
own residents, let alone for those who live outside its political and tax boundary. 
Iherefore, it is crucial for us that a continuing program of state and federal sub- 
vention be provided for regional public library service. 

The public does not and should not restrict its use of public libraries because 
of municipal or even state boundaries. (In Fitchburg we experience considerable use 
of the library by residents of several southern New Hampshire towna^ which are only 
10 - 20 miles away and are a part of the Montachusett business region.) Furthermore, 
a public library cannot limit its service to a special group of individuals. For 
these reasons, no other type of library service can make a stronger case for state 
and federal support. In Massachusetts we have a state program, somewhat limited, 
that supports the regional public library systems. The need for federal aid exists 
as well^ primarily to supplement the state funds by supporting the somewhat more 
special services - such as film service, and interregional and interstate functions. 
!Qiese federal funds need to be provided not in the sporadic fashion of the past 
but on a continuing basis from year to year so as to enable us to make long range 
plans for more effectively using the funds available. 

Althou^ I believe that the regional concept has enabled us to make great strides 
in improving library service, I also recognize that this approach by itself cannot 
adequately meet the needs of all of our publics. In some respects the emphasis placed 
upon the m^twoi±ing of public libraries during the past decade may have prevented 
us from confronting some basic issues that can only be dealt with at the local level. 
Khis matter was the subject of considerable debate when the Minimum Standards For 
Public Library Systems were adopted in 1966; the minority contended that standards 
based solely on the systems concept provided little guidance and help for the local 
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library. Furthermore, the systems have been primarily concerned with developing 
more efficient ways of providing library service for larger areas as opposed to 
determining and meeting specific needs of individuals at the local levels. 

In most cases the programs developed « such as interlibrary loan^ sh&red col-» 
lections, resource centers, and cooperative cataloging - represent traditional types 
of service for our trad^.tional clients, A real concern for serving all publics is 
a somewhat recent development and one that has expressed itself at the local level 
rather than at the system level. Also, the coordination of different types of 
libratry service - public, school, academic and special -» can be better handled at 
the local level. Kierefore, I believe that in the years ahead we must move beyond 
the regional systems to develop prograitis that will encourage coordinated efforts by 
different types of libraries and other agencies at the community level, de Importance 
of this concept has been recognized in two recent publications which should provide 
some guidance for us: Tot^l CommTmlty Library Service and A Strategy For Public 
Library Chan^ . 

Hie conference on Total Community Libranr Service placed great emphasis on con- 
sidering new ways for public libraries to work more effectively with schools and 
school libraries. Some of the reports and recommendations relate to concerns we have 
in Fitchburg and may be of value to the Commission in considering new directions for 
federal t^id programs. The Conference recognized that students require both public 
library and school library services and called attention to trends that are bringing 
public libraries, school libraries, schools and other agencies closer together. In 
Massachusetts the recent development of school libraries, the Improvement of state 
college libraries and the appearance of new community agencies are making the need 
for a coordinated effort at the local level more obvious, Bie situation in Fitchburg 
in this re??pect is not unique. Up until the early 1960*s the Public Library was the 
principal source of library service for all segments of this community. Elementary 
and junior hl^ school libraries were non-existent; a room the size of a large class- 
room served as the higih school library; an old gymansium housed a small collection 
of books at the State Teacher's College, Within recent years we have witnessed the 
rapid development of the Fitchburg College Library, which wdLll soon move into a new 
f6,CXX),000 facility; initiation of library service at the city's two junior hi^ 
schools emd several elementary schools; the birth of a regional vocational technical 
school and a community college. Furthermore, the growing use of audiovisual materials 
and television in the schools at a time when the public library is making such 



materials and equipment available presents opportunities for interagency programs in 
this comparatively new field of education. For example, the director of audiovisual 
servtcea for the Fitchburg School System has discussed with us the desirability of 
cataloging non-print materials for several agencies on a cooperative basis to produce 
a xmion catalog of these materials for the public and veirious agencies of our area. 

Despite the obvious need for interagency ventures at the local level, little is 
being accomplished for seversil rer.sons, S<me argue that it is the professional's 
responsibility to initiate and develop such cooperative programs and that outside 
funding and/or new organizational structures are not required to achieve these goals. 
If this be the case the problem could be handled by the profession at large, which 
appears to be the current situation. However, the Commission might help by recommend- 
ing ways in which members of different professions migfct work together to develop 
new strategies for dealing with common concerns with the hope that the results of 
such meetings will make their way down to th*^ local level. 

Unfortunately, the chances of such cross fertilization occurring between pro- 
fessions without outside help is not brigjit. Althou^ there are several trends that 
may change this situation, there are still too few examples of successful and 
significant programs involving public libraries and schools. Many teachers continue 
to place a low value on the role the library can play in education, and many public 
librarians exhibit negative attitudes toward teachers because of their experience 
with what they consider unrealistic library assignments, tmwarranted requests fox* 
special services, such as film service, etc. At the state level in Massachusetts 
attempts in recent years to create an umbrella organization for public, school and 
academic librarians within the Massachusetts Library Association have failed and a 
proposal to merge the Massachusetts School Library Association and the Massachusetts 
Audiovisual Association was voted down. 

A case can be made for doing something moi*e about coordinating library service 
at the community level. In the Conference on Total Community Library Service 
J. Lloyd Tnunp called for a completely new approach. He claimed that "until somebody 
comes up with community coordination in the form of a community director and bos^rd 
of learning resources, conferences of this type will be a pleasant exx)erience and 
nothing more." No doubt others have recommended this concept, including 
Emerson Greenaway in an article that appeared a few years ago concerning school and 
public library service ♦ Certainly I do not presume to suggest a ready answer to this 
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problem* I do want to call your attention to the need for this type of coordination 
and suggest that its desirability and feasibility may differ greatly depending upon 
the size of the community. More prototypes such a^r the Philadelphia Action Plan and 
the Olney Project are needed to answer some of our questions, and therefore, the 
Commission mi^t consider recommending a federal program that would fund such 
experimental projects # 



Respectfully submitted. 




Arthur J» Kissner 
Chief Librarian 



August 23 ♦ 1973 
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The greatest need of libraries in America today is to 
make more effective utilization of their collective resources. 
It is true that gains have been made toward this end through 
the use of new procedures and electronic technology. Most of 
these gains, however, have not seriously affected the rela- 
tionships among libraries, and thus do little toward broadening 
the resources available at any one library by allowing improved 
access by its users to other libraries. The effective utili- 
zation of library resources means that there must be attempts 
made to increase the sharing of materials and information among 
libraries, that new channels of information must be opened not 
only to and from libraries, but between libraries. The chal- 
lenge that awaits us now is to create functioning and useful 
networks of information agencies. 



If libraries were to be subjected to an impartial but 
comprehensive investigation of their use cf public monies, the 
resulting scandal would blacken the posiv^ive image of the li- 
brary in America for years to come. Such an investigation 
would show that, despite a century of concern about duplication 
of effort and years of warnings about the folly of libraries 
trying (still) to become individually self-sufficient in their 
holdings, most libraries continue to operate in relative iso- 
lation from others. 



Of course there is interlibrary cooperation, and library 
consortia and networks do exist. NPAC , OCLC , 3Rs, ILL, NELINET, 
MliM'lTEX, HiLC, and FAUL are well-known examples of different 
kinds of interlibrary cooperation. Some have been quite suc- 
cessful. Yet, on the whole, it appears that the vast upwelling 
of cooperative spirit and activity that has been the subject of 
so much of the recent library literature is in good part talk 
and pious intention, or perhaps just talk. Relatively few 
solid, continuing achievements have been made. 

Cooperation is almost always difficult. It invariably 
involves a certain loss of autonomy for the participating par- 
ties , and autonomy, particularly fiscal autonomy, is jealously 
guarded by most library administrators and overseers. Even if 
a librarian desires to engage his library in cooperative activ- 
ities with other libraries, he often cannot justify to his 
board or administration the expenditure of library monies on 
projects over which neither he nor they have absolute or even 
overiding control. Countless interlibrary projects have failed 
because of inadequate funding. Very substantial benefits must 
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be shown before such funding is likely to come from libraries 
themselves/ leaving us with a chicken and egg situation • 

As we have found in Worcester / however , even modest out- 
side^funding is sufficient to lower this barrier to cooperation. 
The^support of the Coordinator's office, after 2^ years of 
primary dependence upon outside sources, is now being undertaken 
by the member institutions. Such support could never have been 
obtained at the outset before benefits had been adequately 
demonstrated. 



Funds must be made available on a consistent, national 
basis to encourage the development of new library consortia and 
other interlibrary activities, and to allow existing consortia 
to experiment with new cooperative programs. Local consortium 
membership in larger, regional consortia should also be encour- 
aged. The Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries nas joined 
NELINET in a natural alliance — NELINET, with the greater 
resources, is providing computer-based information-handling 
capability, while WACL, composed of libraries in close physical 
proximity to one another, is concentrating on the exchange of 
actual library materials. The former is essential in order for 
the latter to be carried out. This model deserves exploration 
in a variety of contexts. 

Sharing of resources is in part dependent upon the adap- 
tation of new technologies to the library arena. Thus there 
should also be funding for research in this area. Money has 
been spent in library research on the application of computers, 
video, and the like to library situations. Such support should 
continue, with particular relevance, however, to cooperative^ 
users of them. 



Sharing of resources is dependent also upon the ability 
and willingness of people to use the new technology coopera- 
tively. Very little research has been carried out in this 
area. It is badly needed. 

Facilitating the sharing of informational resources is a 
meaninglf=^ss exercise if the resources that people need are not 
in the library. The library cannot be a universal information 
source. It can, however, adapt to needs of those it serves. 
Too little is known about how people go about ob'caining the 
information they need, \/hether they do ir^fact obcain it, or 
what the nature of thai" information is. We should be trying 
to find out systematically, at all levels of social conduct. 
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It all means money, of course. I would suggest, however, 
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that much of the money is already available and going to li- 
braries, but for the wrong purposes. The HEA Title Ila program, 
for example, encourages duplication of materials. More of those 
monies should go to consortia. A larger proportion of LSCA 
funds should go to Title III, which would do more than anything 
also to encourage more multi-type interlibrary cooperation. 
NTH, NSF, NEH, and OE funding of library research should be 
better coordinated, and more emphasis placed upon developing 
viable mechanisms for sharing of resources among libraries and 
other information agencies. 

Information is an increasingly valuable commodity in our 
culture. If libraries cannot effectively provide it, they may 
well be by-passed as vital parts of the vast information ex- 
ciiange which society is becoming, and recede to a status more 
in keeping with the common stereotype of the library. 



August 14, 1973 
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A Discussion Paper Prepared for the NELINET 
Executive Committee, February 21. 1973 

by 

Raymond DeBuse 
Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries 



Within New England there are two dozen or more sub- 
reqional library cooperative organizations, including various 
kinds of consortia, public library systems, and more limited 
purpose, informal cooperative groups. NELINET has formal ties 
with two of these organizations, the Worcester Area Cooperr 
ating Libraries and the Boston Theological Institutes , both of 
which are members of NELINET. In addition, it has an informal 
relationship v/ith the New Hampshire College and University 
Council . 

Questions have been raised as to how these and other 
similar organizations should relate to NELINET and, perhaps 
more importantly, how the local and regional efforts affect 
one another . Most cooperative library organizations have 
essentially the same general purpose: to provide more effec- 
tive library service through the sharing of resources — 
money, materials, and people. Specific goals vary consider- 
ably, however,. The primary goal of NELINET is to reduce the 
rate of increase in the costs of processing library informa- 
tion. The major goal of WACL, on the other hand, is to make 
more effective use of the library resources of its membership. 



Functional Differences 
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This difference in major objective should not be taken 
as an indication of sl wholesale difference between the two 
consortia — both hold the other's main goal as a secondary 
objective. Yet there is still a difference: the local con- 
sortium is generally more directly concerned v/ith service to 
the library user. The local consortium usually consists of a 
geographically "natural" grouping of libraries (subject li- 
brary consortia often excepted), cimong which materials sharing 
is usually easier than with libraries located at a greater 
distance. Thus the local consortium would seem to fill an 
"ecological niche" that may be unsuited to the regional con- 
sortium. The libraries of Worcester would hardly expect 
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NELINET to provide some of the services that WACL does, such 
as twice-daily interlibrary book delivery. 

The regional consortium, because of the distance factor, 
must almost of necessity concentrate on handling data rather 
than materials. Centralized processing of new materials is a 
possible exception to this "rule" , but tiie amount of autonomy 
that individual libraries and local library consortia must 
re linquish to the regional center in such an arrangement is a 
serious stumbling block to the success of that kind of coop- 
erative effort. Witness the fate of the Colorado centralized 
processing project. The Massachusetts BCL effort has succeeded 
so well because the central authority, in this case the state, 
holds the fiscal control. 

Thus the regional censor Lium usually attempts to provide 
regional computing facilities for the technical services. 
Computers can be made to act efficiently upon certain kinds 
of library data at a distance. This efficiency increases as 
the number of libraries using the facility increases, up to a 
limit . 



Economy of scale, then, provides strong reason for local 
consortia to participate in regional network data processing. 
To do such processing locally may be much more costly, partic- 
ularly if it means that a large, general-purpose computing 
system serving a variety cf users must be utilized. If, how- 
ever a dedicated mini -computer can be used, the balance may 
tip toward the local effort for some library functions. This 
seems not to be true of cataloging which- as accomplished 
with the OCLC system, provides economies through the wide- 
spread sharing of data. It requires a fairly large CPU for 
the complex functions required by shared cataloging. Serials 
control may also benefit from a sharing of data, although the 
argument seems less strong. The regional system would appear 
to be less likely to hold advantages in the area of ordering. 
This would be particularly so if ease of resource sharing 
among libraries is in part a function of the distance between 
the libraries in question, making success in acquisitions 
coordination (and subsequent sharing of acquired m^aterials) 
more probable on a local level. A local cooperative ordering 
system could probably be better adapted to the conditions 
presented by a specific coordination scheme. 

Circulation control also , because of inter-institutional 
sharing and a relatively high volume of transactions, may be 
better accomplished on the local cooperative level. 

O 
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These considerations assume, of course, that most librar- 
ies are geographically located in relaLivSly close proximity to 
other libraries with which these kinds of cooperation are 
possible. There are probably few New England libraries for 
which this would not obtain. I am ignoring here the political 
problems inherent in the creation of viable local conyortia, 
however . 

Would widespread local cooperative activity weaken the 
regional consortium? On the contrary, in some ways it may in 
fact strengthen the larger effort. Libraries would affiliate 
v/ith it in blocks, as has happened with WACL and BTI in NELINET. 
The mere existence of a local consortium apparently aids in 
disposing reluctant librarians to join in a regional effort. 
Local consortium staff can assist in the development and imple- 
mentation of regional systems perhaps to a greater extent than 
can the staffs of individual libraries. In addition, local 
processing systems could in fact be developed by the larger 
network and then installed within, .the individual consortia 
throughoiJt the region, much as replication of the OCLC system 
is being planned in various parts of the country. Such a 
scheme would facilitate interfacing of the local and regional 
computer systems. 

In considering alternatives such as these we must not 
reject out of hand the possibility that the OCLC dream of 
cataloging, ordering, serials, and circulation processing all 
on one large, central computer may not prove effective and 
economical. Conversely, we must not accept the entire dream 
without questioning its practicality for each of the functions 
mentioned. 

Problems 

There are dangers in creating formal relationships be- 
tween local and regional library consortia. One is that a 
multi-state regional development effort is almost certainly 
more difficult to fund from within the region than is a 
project that does not traverse state lines. Funding from a 
national source would obviate this problem, but such funding 
is becoming more scarce, particularly for hardware-oriented 
proposals such as a computer system. 

Another potential danger is that the regional activities 
could conceivably undermine purely local cooperation. If the 
regional activities offer greater cost benefits than the com- 
plementary local activities, and if each library is a node in 
the regional computer network, the primary focus may be given 
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to the regional effort, and worth-while local activities could 
languish. This situation could be hastened if the regional 
consortium became quite powerful and its staff did not perceive 
the advantages and the often tenuous nature of local cooper- 
ation . 

There is another aspect of this as well. I have looked 
at library cooperation particularly as it facilitates processing. 
There are, of course, other areas in which cooperation is being 
carried out: reference services, direct cross-borrowing, devel- 
opment of media centers, central storage, document delivery, 
micro-filming, and document preservation, to cite some of the 
more common examples. Only a few of these have been alluded 
to above, and none has been dealt with in any detail. My dis- 
cussion thus reflects what seems generally to be the emphasis 
in most deliberations about regional cooperation: the computer- 
based processing capability precedes all else. Perhaps this 
is necessary, that there would be no regional deliberations if 
it were not for this concept. I have suggested as much here. 
Yet, the library may be in danger of becoming an efficient but 
uneffective provider of the kinds and forms of information 
needed by our changing society, a computer-based anachronism. 
Perhaps we should be looking more at direct information ser- 
vices, at cooperative means of developing multi-media capa- 
bilities, or at new forms of library service, such as utili- 
zation of CATV and other means of delivering information 
beyond the library walls. Some of these things are now being 
attempted on a local level. Such efforts should be encouraged. 
Regional and even national networks are of value only as they 
can keep costs down and enhance service. If. there is less 
service to enhance, because information is being obtained else- 
where than from the library, will we have gained anything for 
our labors? 

One of the reasons for forming library oonsortia has been 
to reduce duplication of effort. We are now faced with the 
spectacle of having moved from duplication among individual 
libraries to duplication among library networks. Actual or 
threatened competition between various library networks is not 
at all unusual. Consider the proposed Harvard-Yale-Columbia- 
New York Public cataloging system. Consider the UMass system. 
What if several local consortia in New England decide to install 
Bibnet (if that becomes possible)? Economics of scale are 
going to evaporate if extensive d\''plication does develop. . 
Ultimately, one or two systems may succBed and thus keep others 
from being implemented. If .several are implemented, however, 
some may have to fail. 
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It does not appear that there is any easy way to inhibit 
duplication at this state. Some mechanism for bringing together 
representatives of library consortia, including public library 
systems r in New England on a regular basis may have some effect. 
Perhaps one of the professional associations could be induced 
to sponsor a conference out of v/hich such a mechanism might 
emerge . 

Conclusion 

A number of functional relationships, actual and hypo- 
thetical , among different levels of interlibrary cooperative 
organizations have been touched upon. Organizational relation- 
ships will in some measure be determined by whatever form of 
functional relationship^, ultimately develop, tempered by 
political considerations. We will eventually have to face up 
to the problems in these areas as well. For now, however, it 
is important that we understand what can be done at each of 
the various levels of library organization. Until we can see 
what NELINET, the New England Library Board, WACL, BTI, state 
library networks, and all of the other cooperative organiza- 
tions in New England can and should each be doing, we are not 
going to be able to obtain the optimum benefits possible from 
cooperation . 



Raymond DeBuse 

Coordinator of Library Systems 
Worcester Area Cooperating Libraries 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
1717 K Street, N. W. 
Suite 601 

Washington, D. C. 20036 
Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

This is in reply to your request for written testimony dated 
July 10, 1973. 

As 1 understand it, you would like us to choose one of the six 
topics mentioned in your letter to comment upon. Therefore I 
am aiming this letter at No. 2 - Priorities for Service , with 
perhaps some side comments on No. 3 - Regional Resource Centers . 

It seems to me that national planning should obviously be di- 
rected at coordinating state and regional level planning that is 
in existence. Therefore, I think it would be useful to establish 
some kind of structured liaison relationships between the National 
Commission on Libraries, the American Library Association, the 
New Erjgland Library Association and the various state library 
agencies. This will be needed especially in coordinating the 
development of service to the unserved since all too often service 
to the unserved has fallen into a crack between local library ser- 
vice and state library service. An example of how this could be 
coordinated might be the question of who are the unserved. Libra- 
rians have constantly been requesting money and thinking about 
innovative concepts for serving these unserved people. However, 
there seems to be no general agreement in the profession on how 
they can be identified or characterized and there are very few sur- 
veys of non-library users in the literature. Perhaps the National 
Commission could concentrate on research to uncover various charac- 
teristics of the unserved. For example, a profile of the typical 
non-library user would be extremely helpful with an emphasis on 
ways in which the non-library user can be reached. I would see the 
National Commission's primary role as a switching station whose 
function it is to pass research information from the university 
and researchers into the field in general where it can be utilized 
for improving programs. In this connection regional resource cen- 
ters are in many cases ill equipped to provide the kinds of general 
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research on which their services should be based. For example, re- 
gional resource centers often try to set up information centers to 
service questions that cannot be answered on the local level. It 
is very difficult for these regional resource centers to do this 
since so little information is available on the cost of answering 
a typical non-local reference question. Research on this is not 
generally available in the field even though it may exist in higher 
l3vel educational institutions. It is important for us to know a 
little bit more about how regional resource centers can be structured 
and who uses them before we can develop criteria for their operation. 
For example, in the Fairfield County area we are quite concerned 
about the lack of sophisticated material coming into the public 
libraries in this area. As you know, approximately over 25,000 
titles are published in the United States each year. Our best esti- 
mate indicates that only 10,000 of those titles are currently 
going into Fairfield County libraries and in most cases these 
10,000 titles are duplicated again and again in libraries within 
these areas. What we don't know is how many people in this area 
would utilize the other 15,000 titles if they were available. 
We are also unaware of innovative methods of storing and gaining 
access to very little used materials that could perhaps be purchased 
and stored in a relatively inexpensive warehouse type environment 
somewhere in the County. There must be many suburban areas all 
over the United States with a similar kind of problem yet no one 
is available to pinpoint the research needed to make literature 
searches to determine if the research has been m.ade and to direct 
information about available research to the local level where it 
could be utilized. 

Although it is not included in your list of topics, I feel very 
strongly about the question of federal funding for libraries and 
am a little surprised to find that it was not included. Many prac- 
ticing librarians find it difficult to understand why the National 
Commission is not taking leadership in this important area or if 
they are taking leadership, it would be useful to have your lead- 
ership role publicized more widely. Certainly if we are not to be 
concerned with funding for public libraries on a national level, we 
are probably the only civilized nation on earth that is not support- 
ing funding for libraries on a national basis. I believe it would 
be useful for the National Commission to take a stand on this issue. 
If they are for funding on the national level for libraries, what 
is their position on the kind of purposes of national funding? 
Should national funding find its way down to the local level to 
supplement local funds j; should it be used on the state and regional 
level to create regional reference centers or should it be used 
merely for research? It would be uF;eiul to know what the Com- 
mission' s stand is on this kind of federal funding. 



Sincerely yours. 



r^x^r^ Nolan Lushington 

hKJC 
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ELIZABETH G. MYER 
Director 

Rhode Island Department of State Library Services 

STATEMENT 

Prepared for the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting testimony to the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science, in conjunction with the 
Regional Hearing in Boston. I welcome the opportunity of presenting mv views 
conditioned by library experience in a State agency over a number of vears. 

These views acquired through such experience center on the conviction that 
the State library agency should be a key force in achieving integrated library 
services. My recent official connections with NELINET (New England Librarv 
Information Network) and with NELB (New England Librarv Board) have reinforced 
this opinion. Only where there is strong leadership and expertise at the State 
level can there develop sound networks within the State and operative networks 
at a regional level. Obviously an immense strengthening of State library 
agencies is required to reach this goal, and this requirement appears in the 
1970 revision of Standards for Library Functions at the State Level , It is 
gratifying to encounter this policy not only in the legislation of the Library 
Services and Construction Act Amendments, but in the thinking of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science. 

A great deal needs to be done generally, to upgrade existing library services. 
There is no strength gained by linking weakness with weakness. The citizen 
usually meets library service at the lowest level, and this can represent to him 
or her what is available. The new tide of decentralization and direction awav 
from bureaucratic control must accordingly be paralleled by the development of 
sound, alive, and efficiently functioning outpost libraries so that, when networks 
are perfected, the end result is service to the local enquirer. This building up 
Q of local agencies is largely the province of State government. Nevertheless, the 
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Federal Input is and will continue to be invaluable in a malor wav in providing 
incentives for innovation and funding for linkage. 

The Ironv of the proposed withdrawal of Federal funding and of Federal over- 
sight at the very onset of significant long-range planning done by fiftv State 
library agencies is striking. Many such plans, shared by State library agencies, 
have shown a new thrust, each tailored to the state of the art in its own home 
State, but each eminently usable as a tool to create a network at higher levels. 

The need of such a body as the National Coinmission has hGcone increasingly 
apparent. From its situation in the Federal government it can provide a sounding 
hoard for information from a cross section of citizenry in all parts of the 
country. This information can be evaluated for timeliness, authenticity, 
applicability, and can, in turn, be fed back in the form of sound, long-range 
planning. 

If our nation is to maintain some responsible leadership in the world, better 
means of providing information is essential. Not only officials in government 
but the electorate should be able to act intelligently because of knowledge 
adequately available. Hopefully, the Commission can point the wav for achieving 
this. 

New flexibility, new knowledge on sources, new means of tapping them, new 
summation and distribution of information, and new speed are urgently required in 
the field of research. Besides strengthening resources for research, a pattern of 
utilizing them fully should allow a real opening up of riches of knowledge held in 
this country, in identifying and organizing them for use. Present methods are too 
haphazard, too privileged, too slow, and too unpublicized. 

There is expertise in the profession, which, given an opportunity with funding, 
could devise with the Commission's help a plan for identifying and preserving 
informational materials and records. New England should be a leader in executing 
such a plt.n. 

/// 
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On some specifics, we should like to see the Commission devoting attention 
to the exploration of certain matters so as to offer its recoiranendatlons in the 
following areas: 



Evolvement of a truly national network of lihrarv and information 
services. 

A practical solution to the copvright problem, that would he 
fair to the originator of material hut would provide a workable 
means of utiliziotion. 

A strong position with guidelines on intellectual freedom that 
can dispel the threat of a Sword of Damocles wielded bv sporadic 



Constructive encouragement of the use of every modern technological 
means to identify, organize, and make available resources in 
information. 

Enlightenment of citizens as to what libraries are offering them. 

Ascertaining needs, stimulating fact-finding, promoting coordination, the 
National Commission can, in its position of preeminence, prove to be the most 
significant factor in library direction in this era. Its role in national 
leadership is timely, valuable, and welcome. 

Working at the State level in a small State like Rhode Island, I can truly 
say that the State library agency has its finger on the pulse of most of the total 
library pattern. Therefore, I can testify with confidence that the three-way mix - 
local. State, and Federal - has been exceptionallv profitable in the input from 
library personnel, in the sharing of ideas and ideals, and in the efficient use of 
funding at all three levels. 

Thank you again for giving me this opportunity to express mv thoughts for this 
Hearing. 

Ms. Elizabeth G. Myer, Director 
Department of State Library Services 
95 Davis Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
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COMMENTS ON COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 



A national planning document would loplcallv Include attention to Eederal 
legislation for libraries. 

a) To provide for continuity of Federal Input, and to meet deadlines 
In termination of present library legislation. 

b) To provide updated, legislative basis as necessary to allow for 
development under long-range planning. 

c) To encourage greater coordination of all types of libraries 
towards tbe goal of maximum library service to the citizen. 

Inequities in today's system stem not so much from an Inadequate formula 
as from the way Federal input is given. 

a) Lateness in providing firm budgetary figures to States, which 
obviates sound planning on an assured basis. 

b) Confusion and uncertainty over appropriations which have stopped 
or thrown into reverse many good programs within States. 

c) Some of the report requirements of USOE, in view of indefinite 
Federal funding. 

d) Uncertainty over the ultimate appropriations, when thev need to 
emerge from Congress, survive 0MB, and weather any impoundment. 

Reasons for compelling the government to consider interconnecting the 
libraries and information centers of the nation according to a national 
plan can be enumerated. 

a) There are resources untapped, unused, because of lack of operative 
agreement. 

b) The nation needs information and service from all sources, based 
on a formal agreement, with funding. 

c) Only the national incentive, leadership, and funding can open the 
way for regional networks of diverse elements to work together 
into a national network of information and service. 

d) Sheer cost of the total published and produced necessitates the 
efficient use of funds for acquisition, organization, and 
dissemination. 
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4. The Federal Investment policy In libraries should be stron)^ly funded on 
certain principles. 

a) That funding be nearer authorizations. 

b) That funding go to State llbrarv agencies with built-in provisos: 

(1) Adherence to approved State programs 

(2) Maintenance of local effort 

(3) Accountability 

c) That discretionary funds be Included, for new, innovative pilot 
projects. 



5. The Federal government carries certain responsibilities toward the 
development of a national network. 

a) Provide the necessary legal basis. 

b) Stimulate through adequate funding. 

c) Open communication and service so that Federal libraries, special 
libraries , academic libraries , public libraries , and school 
libraries can work together in a framework under a national plan. 



6. State government should exercise greater leadership and responsibility 
towards developing a national network. 

a) Effect within its own area a totality of cooperation. 

b) Link resources within the State to the national network through 
strong regional development. 

c) Ensure necessary legislation for participation. 

d) Stimulate Improved funding on the State and local levels, 
accompanied by strong accountability provisions. 

e) Provide an ever improving climate of the availability and value of 
resourc^-s made possible through coordinated effort - within State, 
regionally, and nationally. 
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7. A State should want to belong to the national network for Important reasons. 

a) Needs of citizens, and Indeed of government officials, are dally 
more complex, requiring a broad as well as in-depth source of 
information. 

b) Mobile society has a right to expect equal opportunities of service 
anywhere in the nation* A national network would make this more 
possible. 

c) The effect of being part of a national network would mean, in many 
States, observance of higher standards. Improved resources, better 
blbliograpViic control, heightened access. 



Jtimes H. Laubach Jr. 

BrdUleboro. \'ermont 05,301 

September 15, 1973 



National CoinmiGsion on Libraries 

and Infomation Sciences 
1717 K Street N. W. 
Suite 601 

VJashington, D. C. 20036 
Dear Sirs: 

This is forwarded in response to your invitation of July 10, 
1973, to submit testimony prior to the October 3 regional 
hearing in Boston. It carries my apology for tardiness, 
and hope that the comments may be helpful. 

These remarks represent only my own personal viewpoint. They 
come from one who is, by profession, a public accountant ^ and 
has been involved and active in public library trusteeship at 
the local, state, and regional level. 

My experiences have not touched on the subjects contained in 
your Committee Questions, and I am therefore unable to res- 
pond directly. would, however, like to comment of item 
page 2, of your letter~Means and Method of Providing Service 
is Sparsely Populated Areas. Within the last two years Ver- 
mont has instituted a books-by-mail sei*vice, gradually ex- 
panding it to cover the entire state. Some librarians have 
seen this as threatening their position, and have reacted with 
something less than whole-hearted enthusiasm. However, it has 
provided service to those who were unable or unwilling to use 
their local library, has done so at costs which compare favor- 
ably with corventional service, and has therefore been welcomed 
enthusiastically by many residents. A recent study of state 
library services in New Hampshire recommended the inauguration 
of a similar service, and it now appears possible that a trial 
will be made in the most sparsely populated area of the state. 

It seems to me that this is an important adjunct to conventional 
library service, and should be supported if possible. I have 
no p)articalar suggestion for national support, other than 
maintenance of present special mailing rates for library 
materials. 
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Jtimes H. LdubticK Jr. 

P. U. Box 299 
Brattle Wo. Vermont 05301 



I would like to corrunent of three other areas of concern — 
public library trusteeship, inter-library cooperation, and 
funding patterns. 

Trusteeship , From an admittedly prejudiced viewpoint, I 
urge the continuation and strengtheing of lay control of 
public libraries through policy-inaking (not advisory) boards 
of trustees. The responsibilities and functions of trustees 
are too well-known to require elaboration here, I would 
rather like to point out that the alternative seems to me to 
vest the responsibility for library services in the Town 
Hall, where they necessarily have a low priority and are a 
step further removed from the residents of the community, or 
at the State Capital, where they are still further removed 
from the community residents, their needs and desires. While 
many boards and many librarians fail to develop the full 
potential of the other party, certainly a proper cooperative 
effort on the part of lay persons and professional librarians 
results in the best service to the community. 

Inter-library Cooperation . Considerable testimony has already 
been taken on this subject, but it appears to me that it has 
been primarily at the level of the larger centers, systems, 
and academic institutions, I would point out that the com- 
munity that has a public library and a school library has an 
opportunity for inter-library cooperation. I do not agree 
with the observation that such cooperation must be coordinated 
on a national level. 

As taxpayers, we see our school, our public, and our academic 
libraries, each having its own real estate, its own collections, 
and its own staff. We realize that each has its own require- 
ments and its own "public" oo serve, but we question whether 
the best use is being made of these resources. In particular, 
many feel that they are not being shared so as to provide the 
maximum service to all, with the least practical duplication, 
and hence at the least total cost. Many are hopeful that this 
hackneyed conversation-piece is a subject whose time has come 
for action~certainly at the local level, probably at the state 
level, and possibly at the federal level. There are examples 
of cooperation, coordination, and even integration being 
successfully pursued. Some have been stimulated by federal 
grants, I would urge the continuation of such grants (either 
direct or through the state library) not only for innovative, 
demonstration, projects, but also as seed money to enable a 
community to work out its own"best method" of sharing* 
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.James H. LauLacK Jr. 

P. 0. Box 299 
Brdftleboro. Vermonl 05301 



Funding , As do most people, I bewail the termination of 
federal funds previously provided for programs in which I 
have a particular interest — and dutifully respond to the 
appeal to "write your Congressman", At the same time, I 
subscribe (and am findind a surprising amount of suuport) 
to the basic philosophy that the federal government should 
undertake those projects that the states cannot, and those 
only, and that the states should undertake only those pro- 
jects that the local communities cannot, I am not in favor 
of sending tax dollars to Washington, having some of them 
remain there for administration and contz'ol, and having the 
diminished balance returned to may state for state or local 
services. The same applies to taxes paid to the state capital. 

Public libraries are primarily local institutions, and should 
be funded locally, with the state library, funded by state 
resources, responsible for back-up, or cooperative, or regional, 
services. I believe that federal funds should not be pro- 
vided on a continuing basis for the maintenance of either state 
or local librarj*- services. I believe that they are appro- 
priate for innovative programs on a demonstration basis, for 
seed money, or, of course, for supporting a national network 
or other project national in scope. 

VJhile it may be contradictory to the above, I do recognize 
the income tax — particularly at the national level — as the 
most powerful and effective taxing medium. I support 
revenue sharing as a means of distributing funds tc states 
and communities, for use as they decide. Testimony previously 
taken spells out the difficulties of having such funds applied 
to library services. But some conimunities have applied :dxA 
TKsxk revenue-sharing funds to library services. It is up 
to librarians and trustees to prove their library needs, in 
competition with the many other community needs. Where some 
have succeeded, others can too. 

Very truly yours. 
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STATEMENT TO THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON UEBRARIES AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE 

— -Arlene Hope 
USOE, Region I, 
Boston^ Mass. 



Sunmiary: 

Introduction 

National Netvorkln^ 

Regional planning aeeds national plan now In 
order to tie In. 

If total plan is not Implemented as a vhole^ 
such separate pnvrts as can be Initiated now 
should be. 

Priorities of Service 



The average citizen should be given priority, 
both users and non-^users. 

Librarians should be trained to accept and 
promote the network concept. A public relations 
program on a national scale should be developed 
to change the image of the library and to stimulate 
full use of network service. 
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STAgEMEMT TO THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBRARIES AMD INFORMATION SCIENCE 



Prepared for the Commission by Arlene Hope, 
Library Services Program Officer, Region I, 
USOE, in Advejace of the C<»imission Hearing 
in Boston, Mass. October 3, I973 



Introduction 

I wish to express to the Commission my appreciation for this opportunity 
to bring forward some of the observations and viewpoints I have developed 
over the nine years I have worked with the Six New England States as their 
Library Program Officer In the U. S. Office of Education. Familiarity 
with the library programs of the six States and close association with 
the libraries of the Region have filled me with admiration for what they 
have been able to accomplish and with eagerness to spiir them on to 
speedier realization of their still-to-be accomplishec!. goals. 

It is from the vantage point of regional thinking that I tiy to encourage 
the initiation of cooperative activities, oecauce I am thoroughly convinced 
that seme major library services can be dealt with cooperatively by this 
six-State geographic area, in preparation for national tie-in. 

Therefore, for the purposes of the Coimnission's national planning docment 
I stiall attempt to concentrate on the first two of the topics 3\iggested 
by the commission; national networking of libraries, cmd priorities for 
service, particularly as these relate to the New England scene. 

National Networking of Libraries 

la 1969 I prepared an article for piflbli cation in the Library Journal^ '''^ 
on cooperative activities in New England. Bnphasizing the proposal 
already set forth by Walter Ciurley in his planning studies for several 
of the New England statewide llbrairy development plans, I stated, 
"To achieve the goal of total library service for New England, it 
seems evident that one overall coordinating unit is essential. A Regional 
Center could become this focal point and could provide, in addition to 
netvork and bibliograidtic services, supportive activities for libraries, 
such as ccmputer services..." 



1. When I was five ; Half a decade of LSCA in New England, by Arlene Hope. 
Library Journal, October 15, 19^9, p. 3622-5. 
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Since that date severcLL important steps forward have been taken by 
New England library groups towards regional cooperation. Through the 
efforts of the New England Library Association Regional Planning 
Committee^ a New England Library Board has been created^ with powers 
under the Interstate Library Compact Law to develop regional services. 
Their advisory body, the Panel of Counselors, representing all types 
of libraries in New England is empowered to make recommendations 
concerning the whole range of regional services, and is currently urging 
that a regional sejrvlce center, inclxiding interlibrary loan, be con- 
sidered. 



It is here that our regional concern broadens into national concern. 
The question does not seem to be whether or not a national network 
should be established, but how soon will it be ready for such a 
regional tie-in. Should we in New England move ahead with a local 
plan without any indication of what might be envisioned by the 
Commission as a national plan? 

It would seem incimibent upon the Co[nmlssion>to produce as soon as 
possible some indicators of its thinlcing on the network development 
so that local planning can also proceed. The Commission studies 
were to be completed in January and March 1973 • (Annvial Report of 
the Commission, I97I-72, p. 30). If these give any evidence of 
need for a national network;, a preliminary framework of the fixture 
plan should be prepared and issued new, not waiting several more 
years for the remainder of the hearings and their testimony. It 
woxild be better to present a guide for planning towards a national 
netwoi'k which can be utilised now rather than four or five years hence. 

Experience in tiny cooperative efforts, perhaps only between two 
libraries, shows that the >rtiole gamut of library service cannot 
usually be encompassed simultaneously in one cooperative design. 
Rather, one element of service must be attempted cooperatively at 
a time. Nationally this will probably be even more true, so that, 
although a fully developed plan incorporating all aspects of xiser 
need and technological capability to respond to such need is the 
charge of the Commission, it is recommended that any segments of 
the plan that can be Implemented separately be initiated promptly. 
Regional efforts can follow sxalt. 

To sum up this topic ^ networks at the regional level exist are 
Iffminent. The national plan for networks should be the Coranlssion's 
first concern. 



Priorities of Service 
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I have urged above that networks be given the highest priority 
consideration by the Commission. TSils does not assume however 
that I believe the researcher or scholar who needs a comprehensive 
collection should have priority in se3rvice over those unserved or 
inadequeitely. served. The scholar usually has a stroiig .motivation 
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to use the llbraary and its network, but the average citizen is not 
thus moved and can easily be deterred from pursuing his interests if 
he encounters any difficulty, however slight, 

I should like to make the lolnt that unless the library profession 
educates itself and the general public in network use, the 
establishment of a national network of sophisticated iiiformation 
retrieval will not be econanicaJLly justifiable, as it will remain 
underuti3-ized« It needs every citizen regularly xising its 
terminals • 

Ihis must be a two-pronged effort, fociissed on the first immediate 
contact point of the network—the over-the-counter meeting with the 
libnry patron. One effort must be directed to the training or 
retraining of every staff member in the network concept. Many 
librarians fear the unfamiliar new technology, may even be 
reluctant to have a telephone in a small town library or branch, 
may view such extended service as too much work rather than a 
source of customer satisfaction. You may hold that this contact 
training should be a local responsibility but I suggest that it 
will be the larger responsibility to develop staff training 
prograjos to insure successful network service. New England has 
recently had a six-State training program in outreaxdi practices. 
Similar programs will have to be mounted to insure network 
acceptance by librarians themselves. 

The other prong of effort must be directed tovards both library 

users and non-users, A massive public relations program is 

vital to changing the image of the Ubrajry from "something there" 

to a basic necessity for every citizen In his daily life. Again 

I see this as a nationwide re-education and stimulation responsibility 

into which local public relations efforts can be meshed. 

Priorities in service, then, are not only to produce a better 
informed pxiblic who will mcke vise of the service, but a better 
trained steiff \rtio will be capable and willing to extend network 
services to all. 
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STATEMENT TO THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBPARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
Edward V. Chenevert, Chairman 
Panel of Counsellors 
New England Library Board 

Thank you for your invitation to submit written testimony 
on behalf of the Panel of Counsellors of the New England Libra- 
ry Board. 

The six New England states (1970 pop.: 11,848,000) have es- 
tablished by interstate compact the New England Interstate Libra- 
ry District, the governing body of which is called the New England 
Library Board. The Board consists of the six state library ad- 
ministrators, or their deputies, as Compact Administrators. 

The Panel of Counsellors, established in October of 1972, is 
a forty member body whose function is to give advice and counsel 
to NELB. The Panel has six representatives from each of the New 
England states, representing each of academic, school, public, and 
special library interests in that state, and, additionally, two 
Counsellors representing the lay library community in each state. 
There are also four regional ex-of f icio members of the Panel with 
full voting privilege: the President of the New England Library 
Association, the Executive Vice President of the New England 
Council, the Executive Director of the New England Governors' 
Conference, the Executive Director of the New England Board of 
Higher Education. 



Library Development in New England 

By geography, as well as by confluence of a diversity cf 
library interests, New England has a very real potential for the 
development of better library and information services to its 
people v^hen so undertaken on a region-wide basis. (Examples 
of such activities, such as NELINET and the New England Document 
Conservation Center, have already been described in previous 
testimony before the Commission, and elsewhere, and require no 
further enumeration here.) The need, as I see it, is for federal 
legislation and funds to promote, encourage and support regional 
undertakings . 

The New England Library Board, by its very nature and com-- 
position, can play an important and meaningful role, both as a 
sponsoring agency and as a supervisory agency, with auditing and 
fiscal responsibilities. (As presently constituted, it can be 
the recipient of funds, such as from the several state legisla- 
tures, foundations, state library associations, trustee associa- 
tions, and other public and private sources.) Federal financial 
support, of the New England Interstate Library District, in terms 
of basic operating budget, as v;ell as for incentive and establish- 
ment grants for regional projects, programs ana services, would 
have g far-reaching impact on New England library development. 

In your letter, you requested that I focus on one of six 

topics, representing areas pertinent to national planning not yet 

fully explored in other hearings. If I may, I prefer to address 
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myself to the first two topics listed: namely, national net- 
working of libraries, and priorities of service. 

National Networking of Libraries 

I disagree with some of the earlier testimony which infers 
a downgrading of state library agencies as the result of revenue 
sharing and loss of LSCA funds o In Maine, for example, revenue 
sharing, thus far, has had no significant impact on local li- 
braries. On the other hand, the threatened loss of LSCA funds 
had a very beneficial effect on the Maine State Libraryl The 
state assumed responsibility for funding those on-going programs 
and services which had previously been funded under LSCA. And 
on the local level certain demonstration projects, previously 
funded by LSCA categorical grants via the Maine State Library, 
were assumed by local government since they had demonstrated 
Lheir viability. 

The point that I want to emphasize, however, is that any 
national planning document concerned with national networking of 
libraries should have at its matrix the state libraries of the 
fifty states. Disparate as may be the state library agencies 
in the several states, it seems to ne that they offer the best 
hope of coordinating the diverse interests and efforts of the 
academic, school, public and special libraries, consortia and 
systems which prevail in each state. 

Moreover , when a group of states by interstate compact, 
as in the case of the New England Interstate Library District, 
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^gree on a regional entity^ then the national network should 
incorporate this level of organization within its structure. 

In brief, I see the basic framework of a national network of 
libraries to be the fifty state libraries, regional inter-state 
library districts as they evolve, and the Library of Congress as 
the national library designate. 

Woven into this basic framework , by contractual arrangements 
and otherwise, will be the participation of the federal library 
system, the large urban public and private research libraries, 
the highly-oriented special libraries, the newly developing tech- 
nological consortia, etc., all of which have a unique contribution 
to make toward a total delivery system of library and information 
services . 

Priorities for Service 

I do not see the problem as stated topically in your letter, 
i.e. "development of service to the unserved vis-a-vis those who 
need access to definitive or comprehensive collections." Rather, 
the problem lies in available resources and skills. 

For example, 16 mm films are very effective with pre-school 
children and with senior citizens. Yet, in Maine, just two years 
ago, a Governor's Task Force which studied Maine libraries concluded 
that if you took all the public libraries in the state (and there 
are about 250 of them), you couldn't put together one decent audio- 
visual collection! 

Let me say that, speakin^^ as a public librarian, given assist- 
ance in resour^jes and skills, we can identify and serve the un- 
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served, as well as find ways and means to gain access to more 
comprehensive collections. Such should be the concerns of 
the national planning document. 

Portland Public Libraries 
Portland, Maine 
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Board of Librar^^ Commissioners 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Bureau of Library Extension 64S Beacon Si., Boston^ Mass. 02215 



JTATEMEM TO THE \aTIONAL COMMISSION ON LlBRARIETG 
AND I I^FOflfvIA T I C N bclCNCE, SOSTON, -vA S SAC HU S E TT 6 

October 3i '973 



I NT ROD UCT t O N 

I AM Lyo I A H» Goodhue, Chairman of the ooaro of Library ^om- 

MlGSlOrvERS OF THE GON'MO N'.VEALT H OF i- A SGACHU SETT S . wUR ;?-MEMBER LAY BOARD 

IS APPOINTED eY THE SOVCRNOR. ThrOUGM THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCY, THE B'JREAU 

OF Library Extemsion, we are regponsible for library service at the state 

LEVEL AND FOR ADMINISTRATION Of FEDCRAL PROGRAMS IN THE STATE. As SUCH, 
WE PROVIDE LIDRARY LEADERSHIP. ADMINISTER PROGRAMS, AND ARE A REGULATQRar 
AGENCY. 

Appended to this statement are four documents which guide ug 
IN our assessment of problems and in our long-range planning. They are 

The Arthur D, Little Report, a study of library 
service in Iv'a gsachusette ; 

The ErwI n Report, a study of school library service in 
'.'.assachusetts ; 

• In-depth Survey of Regional Systems, a study of the 

three REG I ONAL PuBL I C LI B RAR Y SYSTEMSJ IN Iv'A S SACHUS ETT S . 

Long-Range tlan. The ;5-y£AR plan fohmulated under LSCA. 

ASS^ETS 

Before stating some of our problems, as requested, I would like 

TO SAY WHAT IS GOOD ABOUT LIBRARY SERVICE IN THIS STATE. 

1. liE HAVE MANY EXCELLENT LIBRARIES - NOT ONLY PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
BUT A WEALTH OF ACADEMIC AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES. viE HAVE LARGE NUMBERS OF 
PROFESStOWALS AMONG OUR LIBRARIANS WHO ARE WILLING TO TAKE AN EFFECTIVE RQLE 
IN Ll£\RARY LEADERSHIP. AnD WE HAVE A HiGH LEVEL OF EDUCATED LIBRARY USERS, 
INCLUDING MANY STUDENTS. 

2, OUR REGIOUAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS ARt GOOD AND IMPROVING. OUR 
STATE AID PROGRAM, WITH ITS MINIMUM STANDARDS AND ITS FUNDING, HAS BEEN A 
CATALl^T FOR IMPROVEMENT. PRESENTLY WE ARE INSTITUTING A POLICY LEADING TO 
EVENTUAL FREE RECIPROCAL BORROWING THROuCHffUt THE STATE. 

3# bCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IS I VPROV I NG - THERE V'WAS, ALAS, PLENTY 
OF ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

4. »VE ARE REACHING SOME OF THE UNREACHED - THE DISADVANTAGED, 
THE NON-EnGLI SH-SPEAKI NG , THE HANDICAPPED, THE I NST I T U T I 0 NAU I ZED - BUT 
O DUR SUCCESSES ARE TANTALIZING BECAUSE THERE IS SO MUCH MORE TO BE DONE. 

""^ ^ BEST COW AVAIUIBIE 
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3. Af^L i^ART Or '\E\V £nGLA;JD, AN A R ElA WHICH IS ALREADY USED 

TO THII/KING IN REGIOTML TERMS, 

i RO^L EMS 

THE MO'^ENT WE ARE UNEETTLEO BECAUSE OF UNCERTAtNTY AG TO OUR 
POSITION IN state: LiOVERN?vi£NT AND BECftUSC OK THE COLLAPSE OF FEDERAL LIBRARY 

FUNDii^o. However, a year ago we anticipated both of These problems and filed 
legislation to improve the state library agencv's po s i tl 0 1"^ and also legisla- 
tion to seek state funds in all areas fur'ded federally in the recent past. 

For the purposes of this hearing, the Board of Library Commission- 
ers V. ISHEC to concentrate ON THE FOLLOWING PROBLEMS AND AREAS WHICH PROVIDE 

opportunities Fur the: future, 
ochool l i b^r a r i es 

.VE '.VOULD LIKE TO SEE A NATIONAL POLICY TO REINFORCE WHAT IS NOW 
IN THE SCHOOLS IN THE WAY OF LIBRARY SERVICE, I EO PLE CONCEIVE OF SCHOOLS AS 
oEii^G SUPJ^ORTEO ENTIRELY BY LOCAL TAXES AND YET THIS IS NOT WORKING, ThCRE 16 
NOT THE LOCAL IMPETUS AND CAPABILITY TO DEAL WITH SOME THINGS SUCH A £^ SPECIAL 
EDUCATION, READING O I SAB I L I T I E S ^ AND LIBRARY OR MEDIA SERVICE, vVe WOULD FURTHER 
LIKE To SEE REINFORCEMENT OF THE IDEA THAT BOTH PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ARE NEEDED AND THAT THEY MUST COOPERATE. 

^EpER AL Fundi ng 

iiZ CONCEDE THAT STATES SHOULD DO MQHE IN THE WAY OF LIBRARY SUP- 
PORT. WeVERThBLESS ENORMOUS STRIDES HAVEI BEE^ MADE UNDER FEDERAL FUNDING AND 
THI G PROGRESS COULD CONTINUE AND BE EVALUATED AND SHAPED IF FEDERAL FUNDING 
WERE AT ALL DEPENDABLE, Ag IT IS NOW, IT IS NOT POSSIBLE TO DO ANY LONG- 
RANGE PLANNING. -VITH A FSW NOTABLE EXCEPTIONS, REVENUE SHARING MONEY SIMPLY 
HAS NOT GONE TO LIBRARIES. .iE HAVE NOT SUCCESSFULLY COMPETED WITH THE NEEDS 
OF PUBLIC SAFETY, SEWERS, ETC» 

Federal r la n^j ng 



ReGARDI rJG THE NATIONAL COMMISSION* S PLANNING FUNCTION, UE WOULD 
WANT TO BE ASSURED THAT IT IS AN EFFECTIVE PART OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH AND 
THAT THE NATIONAL LEADERSHIP REALLY LISTENS TO ITS FINDINGS. It IS DISHEARTEN- 
ING WHEN THE rRESIDENT IMPOUNDS LIBRARY FUNDS, APPROPRIATED AFTER INTENSIVE 
i;UPPO^T OF LIBRARY ENTHUSIASTS FROM ACROSS THE COUNTRY. HOPE THAT IN THE 

FUTURE THE EXECUTIVE WILL AT LEAST LISTEN TO ITS OWN PLANNING ARM. ThuS AE 
HOPE THAT yOUn PLANNING WILL INCLUDE A LIBERAL DOSE OF SUPPORT OF FUNDED 
PROC^AMB. 



ALWAYS APPROPf^lATE BUT, EVEN WHERE THE 
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Federal solutions are not 
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SOLUTIONS ARE REGIONAL, THE! FCOERAL LLVEL COULD ENCOURAGE REfilONAL PLANNING 
BETWEEN STATES* You V. I LL "JO D0U3T HAVE HE'-^RD FRQM THE KiE'A EnGLANO COMPACT 
AND FROM r-cL-l'^^ZT. OuR OUTREACH LEADERSHIP TRAINING PROGRAMf. HAVE BEEN EX- 
CITING. ,c HAVE A \evv England professional library or3ani z^t: dn. .erhahs the 
iN'ational Commission could encourage more in this line - something in the 

LlDRARY FIELD WHICH IS AKiN TO THE i;EW ENGLAND RlVER 3a6INS COMMISSION IN THE 
.VATEFi RESOURCES FIELD. 

Interlidrary Coo.^erat I OM 



Our most Intriguing problem (and opportunity) lies in the area 
of cooperation between libraries of all kinos. curs 16 a comprehensive 

regional LIBRARY CYSTEM, BUT WE COULD INCLUDE MORE OF OTHER TYPES OF LIBRARIES, 

i5 OJR Arthur D. Little Study indicates, there are rich library resources in 

THIS state, but they ARE NOT COOPERATING. In PART THIS 16 DUE TO THE LACK OF 
iNCE.NiTlVEl OF FUNDiNG. L'^CA TiTLE Ml FUTJOING FOR ThIS IS SMALL INDEED. BuT 
EVEN IN THIS AREA OF NETWORKING THERE ARE HOPEFUL SlGfJS. ThE HAMPSHIRE InTER- 

LIBRARY Cooperative is an established resource and the .Vorcester Consortium 
has made a fine beginning. 

Spreaoi n g The ^Vord 

! should like to close by SAVING A WO'^D ABOUT THE NEED TO GO 

Into the new technologies. Certainly we ueeo to Tl-ug library service into 

THESE EXCITING NEW TECHNIQUES. ThE MORE SO PH I S T I C A TF.D LIBRARY USERS, INDEED, 
V/iLL DEMAND THAT WE DO SO. 3uT THERE IS 3T I LL A GREAT DEAL OF V^ORK TO BE DONE 
WITH THE UNSCFHI STI GATED USER AND THE POTENTIAL USER. ^^NY PEOPLE SIMPLY DO 
NOT KNOW ENOUGH TO ASK FOR THE EXCELLENT PR E SE J'JT-D A Y LJBRARY SERVICE VVH I C H IS 
AVAILABLE RIGHT NOW TO THEM. bO , WHILE WE ARE CONCERNED (aS WE ARe) WITH NEW 
TECHNIQUES AND FIELDS, ! GELIEVE V/E COULD ALL OF US DO A GREAT DEAL MORE 
ABOUT TELLING PEOPLE ABOUT THE FULL RANGE OF LIBRARY SERVICE WHICH IS 
PRESENTLY OFFERED^ 



^ BEST COiPy AVAIWBLE 
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Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Biirkhardt: 

This letter responds to your invitation to submit testimony to the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science prior to its 
New England regional hearing on 3 October 1973. 

I spoke to Mr. Roderick Swartz during his visit to the New England 
Library Association conference last October; and since that time, my 
thoughts have not changed to any great degree concerning the importance 
of networks and various priorities facing libraries which might be 
solved at the federal level. 

1. The network concept is undoubtedly an aspect which deserves the 
tremendous attention it has been receiving. However, there eire problems 
facing smaller libraries which must be dealt with if they are to inter- 
act in the networks. If we truly believe in the concept of providing 
every citizen, no matter where he may reside, with equaJ. access to needed 
information, then it is ^f the utmost importance that participation in 
networks be made possible in remote areas. The immediate problem is the 
ability to buy this service in communities which can barely support even 
less than minimally acceptable standards of library searvice. This applies 
also to small academic libraries in remote areas whose students cannot 
receive the full benefit of the education to which they are entitled 
without the same access to information as a student in a large urban 
university center can access. It seems to me that the responsibility 
of the federal government is clearly to make it financially possible for 
networks to be brought to the remote areas despite the fact that fewer 
numbers of the population are se3rved in this way but because of the fact 
that their need for a substitute to local access to resources is over- 
riding. The federal government should participate financially to a much 
greater extent than it has to date in supporting development of the net- 
works if we truly expect them to become functional to the extent which 
we believe is technically possible. I do not believe it is possible to 
provide sufficient funding from private or local governmental sources; 
and until the federal government legislates and finances network programs, 
they will continue to be merely an idea which becomes real only to a very 
small number of people. 
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2. The federal government should financially support the development 
of computerized systems for using the data supplied on MARC tapes. 
OCLC has done a remarkably fine Job in developing the technology to use 
the data supplied to it. However, the cost continues to increase while 
at the c^me time income to librai^ies decreas® and cost of materials 
increases. I believe it is improper 'oo continue to rely on the support 
of private foundations only but that the federal government should fund 
those programs which now give evidence of promise of success. We have 
been waiting a very long time for the full benefits of computerization 
to reach libraries and without sufficient financial support which can 
only be provided by the federal government programs can only continue at 

a slow pace and at greater long-term cost. It is my suggestion that OCLC 
enter into a contractural arrangement with the federal government to 
carry on its work and perhaps with greater funding could move more quickly 
so that the benefits could be realized at an earlier date. This library 
is an example of one who was participating at NELINET as an introductory 
member with the intention of continuing on a full-time regular basis 
imtil NELINET 's arrangements with OCLC introduced such rapid and large 
cost increases that we were unable to make the financial commitment. 
We need very much to have the service in house instead of 100 miles away 
as we now "sponge" through the University of New Hampshire. However, we 
simply cannot absorb the cost factors as they now exist for it means 
not less but more staff in addition to the terminal fees, line charges, 
etc. 

3. The old cry concerning the backlog cataloging at the Library of Congress 
and the cataloging priorities, time lags, etc., cannot be omitted from this 
testimony. As an academic library firmly committed to non-print as well 

as print sources of information, it is just as vital^ if not more so, that 
all materials be promptly cataloged and processed and made available for 
public use. We have grown tc rely on the Library of Congress cataloging 
for print materials. We see no reason to add greater costs of processing 
for non -print materials because of Library of Congress^ priorities. I 
shall not debate where the problem lies because I do not know, but I do 
believe it is not an insurmountable problem and that given proper direction 
and financial support non-print materials can be promptly and correctly 
cataloged with data provided for users in all kinds of libraries in the 
count cy. We contradict the very things we talk about when we urge 
librai-ies i/O provide non-print materials and then put the cataloging 
obstacle before them* Why should noncommitted people open their arms ajad 
shelves to cataloging problems and try to promote user's interest in 
materials which they find hard to make bibliographically available to them? 
They should not. I believe this is a very serious responsibility of the 
Library of Congress cataloging service. If not the Library o^ Congress, 
then the Commission should establish another federal cataloging unit which 
will provide the service. 

h. I have just read the testimony presented by Edmon Low on August 1 before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights. It seems 
extremely shortsighted that at the same time the Ataerican Library Association 
endorses the Siilosophy of The Fourth Revolution in its testimony it shows 
concern only for copying of print materials. As a library serving an 
academic institution trying to make full use of all information sources and 
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to encourage the use of them by faculty and students, the problem con- 
tinually faces us of legitimate copyinp; of f"^V"l^(i and recorded materials. 
The publishers are uncertain and the users more so. We recognize the 
need of the publishers to operate profitably, but we also recognize the 
need for reasonable provision for copying when sales are not reduced as 
a result but which in fact will result in additional sales long term. It 
is my feeling.i that the Commission address itself to this problem in its 
fullest range of implications for libraries and see that library interests 
are not restricted to print materials only. In house use, interlibrary 
loan, cable television are but three of the most common areas where copy- 
right of non -print materials puts restrictions on use in the library world. 

5. Lastly, I would hope that the Commissior would do all possible to 
promote full implementation of the ideas -nresented in The Fourth Revolution 
which I know need not be repeated here. These concepts are not limited 
to academic use only, but there must be spill over up and down the line. 

As I review the six points you specifically invited comment on, I am 
unsure if the comments above are specific enough for your purpose. It 
seems to me that in every area the crux of the matter is funding. I 
believe sufficient suggestions have been made by a great many people as 
to means and methods, the literature is full of this; but none of it can 
be a reality unless there is money to make it so. This to me is the 
Commission's primary challenge. 

Very sincerely yours. 




Janice Gallinger 
College Librarian 
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Frederick Burkhardt, Chalrnian 
National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 
1717 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C, 20036 

Dear Mr, Burkhardt: 

The attached testimony is submitted in response to your kind invitation 
in regard to the Commission's regional New England hearings to be held 
in Boston, October 3> 1973 • 

I sincerely support the aims and purposes of tae Commission and hope 
that this particular perspective presented will, be helpful to you 
in your appraisals and work effort • 

I plan to attend the hearings in Boston, Please do not hesitate to 
contact me if I may be of further assistance to you or the Commission, 

Best wishes for continued success in all your endeavors. 




Richard S, Huleatt 

Technical Information Manager 

TECHNICAL LIBRAKY 



National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science 
New England Regional Hearings 
Boston. October 3, 1973 



Testimony submitted by: 

Richard S. Huleatt 

Technical Information Manager 

Stone & Webster Engineering Corp. 

Technical Library 

P.O. Box 2325 

Boston, Nkss. 02107 



The development of special libraries and information centers employed 
by business and industry closely parallel the emergence of American 
science, technology and business methods in this century. 

It becomes exceedingly less feasible for the scientist, engineer or 
businessman to be able to sit at his home workshop cr office in the 
manner of his earlier American predecessor to invent or market a 
better mousetrap. 

The difference in this evolution is the necessity for information 
both timely and readily accessible. 

Previous criteria used in identifying a special library or information 
center has boen solely by its special subjecu collection. While this 
still holds true, because of the parent organization's interests, the 
prime recognition is tiiat these have been established and are 
associated with rapid identification and access to information resources 
outside the organization's library or information center as well. 
Everyday demands on such a special library require swift response, 
often immediate or within 24. hours. 

Early in the history of this century, the Stone & Webster Library 
participated in development of the Special Libraries Association's 
activity, then known as "Networks for Knowledge". It was particularly 
apparent then, and today even more so, that individual libraries could 
never hope (or wish) to amass complete holdings on a particiilar sub- 
ject area. The early interlibra .*y cooperation or networking of 
libraries was developed during this early period with this emphasis 
in mind, as well as attempting not to duplicate each others efforts. 
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Today we have what is often referred to as the ^'information explosion" • 
The proliferation of published literature, while staggering the 
imagination, is further compounded as to its identity and accessibility 
by the same proliferation in abstracting/indexing services, parochialism 
by subject-strengths, mission-oriented indexing and services, and 
announcement services and sales, of which the Federal Government is 
the largest single producer, user and abuser. 

The initial impetus for the bulk of research literature undoubtedly 
begun during World War II, has continued since that time under funding 
by various Federal and defense programs. The Federal Government has 
been the largest sponsor and publisher (either direct or indirect) of 
literature of all kinds ever before in the history of man, yet has 
failed to provide effective leadership in solutions to order out of 
chaos, instead creating new information centers, publication sales 
offices, new agencies instead of correcting old ones and generally 
adding to the confusion. Even under the Freedom of Information Act, 
unless the material has been properly identified, it is not readily 
accessible to the general public. 

Clearly what is needed is a new approach to future needs with regard to 
a national information policy, and one to which the Commission has a 
direct responsibility arid duty w'liiuh arfecjuti every Aiuex'icjaii ciLizen. 

In this area, I specifically note the present inadequacy to announce 
publicly, all relevant information contained or sponsored by the 
Federal Government which affects the design, development, and 
construction of facilities and systems which ultimately affect each 
and every American, whether it be in the fields of public safety, 
health, engineering design, education, transportation or just our 
"piirsuit of happiness''. The withholding of such relevant information 
or the lack of properly announcing it at the time (whether intentional 
or not) creates a devastating effect in later years when this 
information becomes known as a result of hearings, news-media or 
litigation. The public right-to-know includes not just the individual 
citizen but appropriately to libraries as well, who have a moral 
obligation to fulfill in order to serve their clientele as effectively 
as possible. 

None of the prior efforts by both the Congress and other investigatory 
committees over the past decade attacking these information problems 
have resulted in any significant changes to date. Whether it has been 
Interagency Coordination of Information under then Sen. Humphrey, The 
Weinberg Report, Scientific and Technical Communication (NAS), or 
many others, few if any sought a general sweeping overall national 
information planning policy. For the most part the wcrk of all these 
committees combined has been largely ignored. I would foresee the same 
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pitfall for NCLIS imless the probleni is met ^,ead-on, rather than 
attempt to nip at its heels, if a solution is to be niade within 
our own lifetime. And unless the total goal is politically oriented 
as well as being logically correct, no Congress will consider or 
support such legislation. 

Further development of present and proposed library and information 
programs and systems supported by the Federal Government and its 
agencies should be re-reviewed in light of an overall national 
information planning policy. 

Recommendations 

1. Establish a rational Information Gt^nter , under which would be 
adniinistered: 

Library of Congress 

b. National Library of Medicine 

c. rational Agricultural Library 

d. All other federal agencies and information analysis centers 

The major purpose of this change, which would require new legislation, 
would be to eliminate needless duplication of effort, provide 
standardization in the library and information field, to consolidate 
l^^ederal Ck:>verrinient holdings, to provide common access points to 
Federal information, to provide publication of coinprehensive subject 
oriented rathei' than mission-oriented abstracting/indexing and 
anno'oncement services and to provide effective leadership in the 
library and information fields through sponsorship, participation, 
and educational roles. The annual savings in eliminating auplicate 
services alone would be in the millions of dollars. 

2. Establish Regional Information Centers as satellite operations to 
meet local regional and state needs, but utilizing the NIC on a 
network basis. 

3. Provide Federal funding for libraries and information centers 
(public, academic, and special) willing to share their resources 
with the NIC on a network basis to avoid needless duplication of 
holdings or services. (Funding for this purpose would be on a 
reimbursable basis for services or contributions rendered, rather 
than as a subsidy of any type. ) 

4. Provide development, expansion of the necessary data bases of all 
Federal agencies and information services under one compatible 




system to which subscriber datp terminal service could be obtained 
on a '^call-up" service t>asis (i.e. charged as used). (This is 
presently available in the priv.-.te sector.) 

(Citation and availability data would be ininimuin objectives - abstract 
data desirable but not immediately essential. Document retrieval via 
data terminal service is still too early in development to justify 
cost. ) 

5. Initiate legislation (with Federal funding) to encourage all $0 
states to develop similar state information centers under model 
administration proposed for NIC. 

Present administrative practices with regard to adequate access 
and availability of state held information does not presently 
exist consistently on a state-by-state basis. A matching funds 
program in this sector could have many beneficial results. 

6. Initiate legislation (with Federal funding) encouraRing local 
communities to develop adequate information service to their 
citizens tlirough the public libraries and to provide for 
national minimum standards by law for public libraries rather 
than by voluntary standards as at present in order to receive 
funding on a matching basis. 

7. Promote legislation which would encourage individual citizens, 
schools, libraries, business_es, and industry to utilize developing 
Cable TV networks as a means of gaining access to local, state and 
national information services on a chargeable basis and to promote 
development and standardization in this field. 

8. Sponso r and/or fund educational programs in colleges and universities 
in all facets of library and Inforssatlon services. 

9. Provide initial funding for development of new abstracting/indexing 
services which eliminate present duplication or inadequacies, and 
which would be self-supporting. 

10. Provide the NIC^ the necessary authority ar^ a separate national 
agency to plan, develop and administer a national information 
policy . (The existing NCLIS already established cotold become the 
federal agency responsible.) 

Summary 



All libraries share in common many of the same basic problems such as 
space, equipment, personnel, and funding formulas. But never will they 
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succeed at the present rate if they continue to duplicate rather 
than share information resources, or insist on independent processes 
and techjiiques when it has been performed elsewhere previously* 
Parochialism in a majority of libraries is evident as a dividing 
factor contributing to inaccessability of information and knowledge, 

NCLIS is our hope for that role in leadership which is sorely needed 
at this time* 

Thank you for your invitation. 
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STATE OF VERMONT 



ANSWERS TO "COMMITTEE QUESTIONS" 



1. New Federal legislation for libraries is needed to clarify what may or may 
not exist today. Confusion over "Where we're at," is difficxilt to cope 
with: will ESEA Title II be continued according to Senator Pell's b:.ll 

S. 1539? What about Revenue Sharing which puts the school library media 
programs in the same barrel with hot lunches, school nurses, etc.? Must 
we go through the courts to release impounded funds? How can we prevent 
fvirther impoundments? 

I have not seen a copy of either Senator Pell's S. 1539 or Congressman 
Perkin's HR69 bills. From what I know of them perhaps some parts of each 
coxild be combined into one bill which would give school libraries the 
support they need so badly. 

2. Inequities in today's system? Of course, and it will be most difficult 
to put all libraries in the position of serving all of their particular 
patrons with all the services required. 

Inequities exist in small rxiral communities that cannot afford to hire 
well qualified librarians for elementary schools, so those youngsters 
are being deprived of services which are essential to their education. 
ESEA Title I has been of some help when library aides were hired, but this 
is only a weak stop-gap. Some way must be found to help communities hire 
qualified personnel. 

3. Who's to say what "compels" the government to do anything? I personally 
feel that some kind of interconnecting communication system would be 
good if it didn't get top heavy with administration. 

Small libraries, school euid public, would benefit greatly if they could 
be in easier communication vxth other individuals or systems to share 
resourses. 

Libraries of all kinds are educational institutions. Every individual 
person has a right to the opportunity of pursuing an education to whatever 
extent he or she so desires. Education should be at the top of the priori- 
ties list of State and Federal government. These governments should work 
out cooperative programs that will help local communities deliver good 
educational opportunities to every individual. 

5. & 6. A national network would require cooperation between State and Federal 
governments, because without such cooperation there would be confusion 
and unequal services. State library agencies should work with State 
departments of education, state and regional library organizations, and 
state legislatxires. These coordinated efforts would also be done in con- 
junction with national organizations and the Federal government. 

7. If we do come up with a national network, a state that opted to be a hold- 
out would be left out of essential services, and the citizens would be the 
losers. 
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STATE OF VERMONT 



COMMENTS FROM THE SCHOOL LIBRARY/MEDIA CONSULTANT 



Here in Vermont the priorities for Services are in the 
elementary schools. The greatest dearth of materials and ser- 
vices exist in those schools, which should have top priority. 
We need to do a lot of work with the parents of these little 
ones so that they, the parents, will see the necessity of sup- 
porting good local library /media xerograms in their schools. 

We also have to vork with the State legislators, and this 
is one area in which the Department of Education could and 
should work closely with the Department of Libraries. 

Vermont's entire popxilation is less than that of Newark, 
N.J., and is spread over an area of 9,000 square miles. This 
means that there is much territory between some of the small 
communities. Many of these communities are trying to maintain 
their own schools and public libraries, which, in turn, means 
that services from the Department of Education ajid the Depart- 
ment of Libraries are constantly on the move. We are trying 
to combine some resources and efforts of individuals in reach- 
ing these patrons, but limited funds make the work more diffi- 



Several of the larger city public libraries and some of 
the university libraries have teletype services, which make 
interlibrary loans easier and more accessible. We are encoxirag- 
ing the small public and school libraries to make more use of 
such services in order to provide better loceCL services. 
Federal funds have done much to assist these programs. 



Mrs. Eleonora P. Harman 
School Library/Media Consultant 
Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
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August 23, 1973 



Mr. F. Burkhardt 

National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Services 
Suite 601 
1717 K Street 
Washington, D. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Attached is a brief stat^ent dealing with the 
lack of low-cost, or no-cost information. 

If I were to make one succinct statement, I 
would say that Federal funds are needed to make efficient 
use of computer retrieval widespread in all sectors of 
education. 

Hoping this will be of some help to you*.. 

Very truly yours, 

Paula Gorman, Director 
Learning Resource Center 

PC:sm 
Enclosures 
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In New England information services illustrate well the say- 
ing that the "Rich are getting richer while the poor get poorer". Rapid 
access to information, in spite of the proliferation of high speed computers 
is either totally unavailable or prohibitively expensive. In this document, 
therefore, I would like to focus on the under-uti lization of computer tech- 
nology applied to bibliographic information retrieval in the New England 
area. This testimony will contain few charts and graphs (although these 
can be prepared for the eventuality of oral testimony if so desired); 
it will also be written in English for general consumption and compre- 
hension rather than for the elitist few with their understanding of the 
jargon of the trade. This paper will contain a fairly brief surnuary 
of the situation as it exists today and will highlight a serious gap 
in the ability of users to access knowledge; it will also suggest a 
tentative solution. 

Although New England is a part of the United States with access 
to possibly the most sophisticated amount of electronic brain power, its* 
library users are still operating in the nineteenth century. While aca- 
demic libraries are currently subscribing to many of the indexes to the 
literature, complex literature searches, necessary to support research, 
are still being performed manually and this is terribly inefficient. 
Literature searches formerly were quite easy to perform. One need only 
to look at Wilson's Indexes to appreciate the utter simplicity of what 
a search involved. Contrast that, however, with the sophisticcited tech- 
niques needed by the researcher today, whether it be the informa':ion 



specialist performing the search for a client or the client himself. 

With the development of computer-applications to bibliographic 
search came the development of highly complex thesauri and lexicographic 
techniques. Furthermore, knowledge itself, whether chemistry, physics 
or any other discipline, has moved forward also so that by their very 
nature retrieval requires more sophisticated access techniques. This 
together with second and third generation computers created a situation 
whereby the literature and/or documents pertaining to a particular dis- 
cipline were gathered into a corpus to be accessed as thoroughly as potssi 
ble using vocabularies highly and specifically related to the discipline 
itself; this ultimately resolved itself into in-depth searching (and 
not coincidentally , more of the researcher's time to achieve results). 

Compounding this situation was the explosion of knowledge in bh 
scientific and technical and currently behavioral fields of knowledge 
that has swelled these aggregations of knowledge far beyond proportions 
ever believed possible. With this situation as a backdrop, one is urged 
to walk through any of our academic institutions to see how this problem 
is being met, or is, as is more often the case, not being net by its 
libraries or information centers. 

Data Bases and the State of the Art 

Day by day, more and more data is being organized into machine- 
retrievable data bases. These include: ERIC, ENGINEERING INDEX, DIS- 
SERTATION ABSTRACTS, TAB, STAR, NEW YORK TIMES, CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS, 
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TRANSDEX AND PANDEX to name just a few. The number of data bases presently 
in existence is, of course, a ^unction of economics. 

Most machine retrievable programs contain the following com- 

ponents: 

(1) The data base, itself, which may be made up of any num- 
ber of records of variable length. 

(2) A large thesaurus or list of subject tems well thought 
out and carrying with them a high degree of reliability 
in terms wf the number of accurate hits produced by using 
them. 

(3) Software either enabling a user to retrieve on it as is 
and to update the file as needed (if software and machine 
are compatible) or with some modifications*. 

(4) The tapes (or discs) on which the above are stored 

(5) A set of bound indexes to the literature which may be 
increminted in monthly, bimonthly or quarterly configu- 
rations . 

Since the formulation and organization of a data base is a 

slow and extremely costly process, a commercial firm will naturally 

not undertake the venture unless there is, understandable, reasonable 

assurance of marketability. A fixed cost curve is in evidence here in 

that the more purchases there are of a given data base, the cheaper it 

becomes to any one user. The optimum situation occurs only when the demand 

for the data base is large enough so that the fixed costs can be reduced 

* Normally an institution will make every attempt to access such available 
software and make modifications as necessary. Not to do so results in 
O large numbers of ran hours spent in reinventing the wheel. 

ERIC 



by spreading them over a large number of purchasers (see Fig. 1). To 
encourage such demand, commercial firms will offer incentives to the 
user in cerms of initial lower use-costs, package deals composed of two 
or three files and consultant services. In ^ite of these incentives, 
however, purchasing one or more data bases represents a large cash outlay. 

Machine retrieval is presently possible in either of two modey, 
batch or real-time or a combination of both. The modes are: 



over telephone lines. Optimum success in computer access presupposes 
that all components of the system are operational; that is, that Ma Bell, 
the terminal itself and finally the computer, are all working. 

The system so far described, however, is still an elementary 
one. New methods of data transmission and now technology encourage an 
ever broadening circle of users all accessing the same configuration. 
For ej' imple, using voice grade telecopiers would allow a central computer 
to be accessed indirectly by users who lacked terminals. Data transmis- 
sion would be the result rather than direct communication of information. 
(See Figure II) Figure II describes a fairly widespread network of users 
all accessing a central computer. Plugging into the computer are a num- 
ber of terminals. Into any single t^.rminal we have a number of tele- 



On-site batch 



On-line real time 



Off-site remote entry - either batch or on-iine 



Using terminals, communication with the computer is carried 
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copiers which are activated by use of voice-grade lines. The user would 
send his request in written or in verbal form over telephone to the inter- 
face based at the terminal. This person would then translate the requefiit 
from the searcher's normal language to the language that is acceptable to 
the computer for searching on a particular data base. The search in its 
"negotiated" form would then be searched on to the computer in either of 
the two basic modes described previously and the results would reach the 
requestor using the same transmission techniques as the request. Thus tt 
can be seen that a network can be put into place by installing a single 
centralized computer which ultimately capable of serving many users in a 
variety of modes. We will look again at this configuration as it might 
be put into place using a retrieval center that is already operating. 

Costs: 

Should an institution concede that information retrieval, or 
rapid access to information is desirable, it will naturally want to examine 
the costs involved in reaching this goal. But with the possible excep- 
tion of ERIC, a federally-produced data base, the cost of purchase, 
mounting, updating, and retrieval is expensive. Should a decision be 
made to go this route, most of the cost is felt initially in what could -be 
described as developmental. But even before considering use of a machine- 
accessed data base, an institution must first have a computer large enough 
to provide the considerable amount of cotie storage needed by the software 
for retrieving on these packages. And then the question arises about the 
usual costs normally associated with a computer of this order: 
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(1) Does an institution really need to own a machine this 
large "just for research"? 

(2) Is there enough of this kind of retrieval needed to justify 
the added cost of such a large machine? 

(3) What about space, personnel and other on-going costs allo- 
cated for just this type of program? 

Speed, of course, presents a cost factor that must be examined and 
so assuming adequate cot*e, an institution must weigh the costs that would 
permit rapid retrieval versus a slower machine with longer CPU time allo- 
cated for this function. But the amount of core storage and speed are 
only two of the problems. Decisions must be made between batch mode and 
an on-line real-time retrieval mode. Again as the amount of advanced tech- 
nology increases, the costs also increase so that an institution ultimately 
must face the final question: Is convenience worth the dollar amount that 
must be sunk into information retrieval? 

One only has to look at the sorry state of the budgets of higher 
educational institutions to be able to answer this question. The answer 
is, of course, a resounding "No". Let us examine some of the reasons 
that contribute to this negative attitude. 

Due to the considerable expense involved in this type of infor- 
mation retrieval, even at a subsidized level, educational administrators 
must carefully assign a value to the procurement of information. Put- 
ting it most bluntly, the concept of opportunity costs normally does 
not enter into their thinking. Monies are, of course, allocated to sal- 
aries as a necessary part of the operating costs of the institution. 
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On the other hand, monies to support faculty bibliographic research are 
spent over and above salaries and in the eyes of the administrator, there 
is nothing to show for it. Dr. Daniel Wilde, Director of the New England 
?^esearch Application Center, points to the contrasting attitude of the pri- 
vate sector served by his center. Industry, he claims, perceives immediate 
pay-off from an investment in research whether it is visible in product or 
in staff development which ultimately results in product development or 
innovation. To this end, he has discovered that industry will pay a high 
dollar cost for information. 

But what does information actually cost? Let us use Dr. Wilde's 
installation as a fair example. 



system. Having amassed a significant number of data bases to meet the 
information needs of its own staff, NASA decided to make this information 
service available to education at a subsidized cost and tc the pri^'ate 
sector at the actual cost. It set up six regional site= tl;ir<yughai the 
country, each capable of serving a large segment of users. NERAC is 
based at the University of Connecticut at Stcrrs. It is housed in a 
portion of a building, has its own coir^uter, and is run by a staff of 13 
full-time employees who are computer programmers and operators, subject 
specialists, and those who are considered administrative support. NERAC 
presently accesses seven data bases in-house with two more being contem- 
plated for the Fall, Presently mounted are: 



NERAC, as it is called, is an outgrowth of NASA*s information 
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NASA 
DOD 
NTIS 
ERIC 

CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 

METAL ABSTRACTS 

WORLD ALUMINUM ABSTRACTS 

Of these, the first four are government -produced, the rest by 
private industry or by NERAC itself. 

Dr. Wilde states that annual operating costs for the center run 
to approximately $75,000. This figure includes computer rental, personnel 
and cost of file updating and maintenance (approximately 37o of the total 
operating expenses). The cost of a NERAC search is derived by dividing 
the cost of the center by the number of searches performed annually. 
At this point a search for a private firm will cost the user $300 and 
to educators or educational institutions $75 which represents the sub- 
sidized cost. Thus applying Dr. Wilde's logic, it becomes quickly ap- 
parent that an increase in the number of users would result in a lower 
user-cost per search. 

Dr. Wilde also feels that the deiriand curve is reflected in the 
cost of purchasing the data base itself. With a wider dissemination. 
Dr. Wilde feels that lower costs could be passed on to the purchaser. 
But where are users going to come from so that a lower cost can actually 
be realized? And, at the same time, who is supposed to support the 
presently high costs until such time as the volume builds up sufficiently 
to reach this goal? 

A second area resource center — NASIC — hopefully will be in opera- 

ERIC 



t.ion by next year. The problem, of course, is that it will most likely 
access only scientific data bases and that it, too, will have to charge 
for information. 

What is being woefully neglected by NEKAC, NASIC and any other 
project in this alphabet soup is the lack of non-scientific data bases. 
Indeed ERIC does exist but few of the social scientists other than edu- 
cators have any tools such as this available to them on computers. And, 
of course, it is well known that if any money comes available for informa- 
tion, it is mainly allocated for the support of scientific research. 

It would be difficult to find a research-oriented or academic 
library that does not subscribe to at least one of the indexes which form 
a part of a machine-retrieval data base. On the other hand, the number 
of colleges which have actually mounted any one, or more, of these is 
very small. MIT's projects as well as MEDLINE at Harvard are well- 
known. On the other hand, only one of the six state universities in New 
England is making computer-accessed bibliographic searching a component of 
library operation or information retrieval. Another facet of the picture 
appears interesting as one looks at the fact that with state support, grade 
school educators and administrators as well as adjunct support staff cur- 
rently have computerized accesses to ERIC — in the southern tier states 
only — while their counterparts in the three northern tier states have 
nothing. Faculty at the University of Connecticut, of course, have access 
to NERAC which is based on their campus and yet neither faculty nor student 
at other state schools have anything at all. 
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""he lack of numerous retrieval facilities for higher education 



is ob\'«ous. On the other hand, throughout New England in many special 
library situations, easy access to either In-house or off -site corporate 
computers has encouraged the proliferation of data base machine retrieval. 
And although industn obviously can see its way clear to supporting this 
service to meet corporate goals a real or imagined onslaught on the com- 
puters and subsequent high costs has obviously led them down a path 
where the information is still unavailable to university-based or college- 
based researchers. 



because of costs innate in the process, are not be replicated in education; 
and while it has never been documented, common sense makes us realize that 
the more research is hindered in the universities, the less opportunity 
there is for industry to convert research into pro fit -making products. 



stalemate and as I see it, the only solution would be in government sup- 
port of widely-accessible computer retrieval. Using the NERAC modol and 
also incorporating many other data bases not presently being run by them, 
it should be possible to present an installation that has wide enough 
appeal to generate high volume low-cost use of the system. Such a model 
would permit schools without large computer-capacity to still provide 
researchers with rapid low-cost or no-cost data; opportunity costs would 



Therefore, to all intents and purposes, gains made in industry. 



Solutions 



Therefore, I feel th-^t what is needed here is a break in this 
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accrue to the institution in that faculty and library staff would not 
spend the hours they presently do to find desired information; industry 
would potentially reap the benefits in that the flow of pure research 
might be increased and that the results would pass more readily over to them. 



such institutions, 1 feel that the money for such an installation should 
be based in the individual state and directly reflect the needs of that 
states I feel that the kind of duplication that presently is being sup- 
ported in Connecticut is a criminal waste of taxpayers money in spite of 
the fact that retrieval is still an extremely costly luxury. On the other 
hand, other states are less fortunate and it is true that the state univer- 
sities and colleges are poverty stricken in the extreme. Therefore, 1 
could see a grant being awarded to each state to bring up and fund such a 
unit. Line costs for telephone access to the computer could in some way 
be lessened since the distances would potentially be less than intranstate 
access and then everyone would have at least the same opportunities for 
learning and research. 

Paula Gorman 
Director 

Learning Resource Center, North Shore Community College 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Beverly, Massachusetts 



With the administration's current f^isnphasis on state-control of 
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August 29, 1973 



Dr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and 

Informeition Scien:e 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Burkhardt: 

This responds to your letter of 16 July 1973 relative to the 
Commission's hearing in Boston on 3 October 1973. 

The Commission's objectives, work, .nd planned report are 
well-known, of course, to all who are concerned with libraries and 
information science. We are pleased to submit the attached statement 
in the hope that it may prove useful. We will be present and would be 
pleased to testify at the Boston hearing if the Commission wishes. 

As previous testimony, together with the present attachment, 
indicates, this Board has been associated for several years with efforts 
to assist libraries; now we are also heavily committed to developments 
in the area of science information. Obviously, we believe that many 
activities in both areas are best organized and administered on an inter- 
state, regional basis. Economy, efficiency, and the positive values of 
standardization are, in our opinion, best achieved in such a setting. 
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new england board of higher education 



STATEMENTS PRESENTED TO T'HE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON LIBRARIES AND INFORIWnON SCIENCE - AUGUST 1^73 

ALAN D. FERGUSON. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



BACKGROUND 

This Board, created 1n 1955 as the official agency of the six 
states of New England for the development and conduct of inter'' ite activities 
related to higher education, is by its very nature sensitive t. the essenti- 
ality of widely accessable, economical, accurate, and modern infoi^-^ation 
services for the post-secondary academic community. 

It was through the aegis of this Board that, in the mid-1960's, 
one of the first intorstate computerized library technical processing and 
bibliographic information networks was started. Now in the mid 1970's this 
is a thriving and growing enterprise serving over 30 of the major academic 
and public libraries in New England, and through them nearly a score more of 
associated libraries. 

Comments by Ronald F. Miller, the staff director of this network, 
the New England Library Information Network (NELINET), are part of this 
statement. Mr. Miller will be present at the October hearing in Boston and 
would be pleased to testify. 

More recently, this Board was selected by the National Science 
Foundation to develop a capacity to make machine-readable science research 
information accessible to science research personnel on a wide regional basis, 
using the library as the point of access. This three-year development project 
is being undertaken with the close cooperation of the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and several other agencies 
deeply concerned with the matters of the Commission's interest. Known as the 
Northeast Academic Science Infonnation Center (NASIC), this project will do 
its pilot d:jvelopment work throughout the entire northeastern region of the 
nation. Comments by William R. Nugent, director of the project until very 
recently, are part of this statement. 

These two activities address directly two of the Commission's topics 
of interest as set forth in Dr. Burkhardt's letter of 16 July, 1973, relative 
to the Commission's hearing in Boston. They both are related to the concept of 
national networking of libraries, as well as to the utilization of new technology 
to promote improved (and expanded) library service. From our experience and on- 
going activities we have great interest in the concept of regional resource centers, 
knowing that these will prove to be the most cost-effective way of delivering and 
expediting expanded access to and use of information desired by library clients. 
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RESPONSES TO 
COMMISSION QUESTIONS 

Mr. Ronald F. Miller^ Director of NELINET, has responded in his 
attached statement to the Commission's specific questions in the matter of 
the relationship between libraries and government. Mr. Nugent's attached 
statement also relates to those questions, but in a less orderly v/ay. A 
few additional comments may be pertinent, particularly with reference to the 
community of academic libraries. 

As the entire business of storing and making written and audio-visual 
information accessible to users moves into the electronic technology era, it is 
very clear that the Federal government should provide leadership without dictation, 
and support without creating dependency. It has not done this adequately. Federal 
legislation is necessary to serve as the keystone upon which state and local plan- 
ning, initiative, and support can build. Only Federal legislation will provide 
the measures of encouragement and support for "pure research" into library and 
information systems research and development. The private sector will not do this, 
nor will the state governments. A decade of major Federal support is needed to 
develop library capacities to meet the information demands which libraries should 
satisfy. 

The inter-connection of academic libraries is advisable for several 
reasons, among which are the expansion of access to information wanted by but 
not available to local clients, the great cost economies realizable through cooper- 
ative acquisitions, specialized holdings, and shared cataloging procedures, and 
the iTiodernization and updating of processing standards which result from cooperative 
activity. The costs of electronic communication dictate a large user base if local 
expense is not to exceed local capacities to pay for information services. From 
the view of this Board regional interconnection should precede national. The 
technical and managerial complexities of a national network would be sufficient to 
suggest moving to that objective slowly. In our experience the interconnection of 
regional networks might well serve as a national network, and even then there would 
be important library elements which would require special arrangements, e.g., the 
Library of Congress, large research centers such as Harvard, MIT, the New York 
Public, Columbia, and Yale. 

State governments must bea^ important responsibilities for academic 
library networking in that they must bear the major cost element for the public 
institutions. Increasingly they may be called to carry some of such costs for the 
private sector. If regional networks are developed they must bear a share of the 
administrative costs for the agencies which manage these. As in so many other 
enterprises, state responsibility should be for administration and management 
rather than for research and development. The development of state-wide plans for 
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RESPONSES TO 
COMMISSION QUESTIONS 
CONTINUED 

both minimum and optimal library services to state citizens would be 
useful indices, but these would, of course, include public library services 
as well as those of academic libraries. From the academic side, responsibility 
for this planning and for implemei:tation should rest with the state coordinating 
or operating boards of higher education, and should, probably, be subject to 
review by the Section 1202 commissions mondated by the 1972 Higher Education 
Act Amendments. 
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August 13, 1973 



To: 



Dr. Alan D. Fergus 




From: 



William Nugent *^ 



Subject: 



Proposed NASIC Testimony to National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science 



The Northeast Academic Science Information Center, NASIC is being 
developed as a cooperative science information center to serve the North- 
east science research community. NASIC s mission is to provide a regional 
means of access to existing computer-based information resources and in- 
formation centers in the United States. University libraries will be the 
interface organizations, aiding academic researchers in the use of NASIC 
services. 

NASIC's development is being funded by the National Science Foundation, 
and it is expected to become self-sustaining on a non-profit basis, - subse- 
quent to the sponsored development period. 

Three problem areas confront the establishment and operation of 
regional information centers such as NASIC, and it is believed that NCLIS 
could aid the nation^s academic research and library communities, by spon- 
soring enabling legislation and appropriation in three areas: 



1 . Establishment of Federal Operating Grants 



Most federal money in information systems is directed towards 
research, development, experimentation, initiation of trial 
svistems, etc. Most federal support is and has been in the 
nature of "seed money", and funds for system operation have 
been largely non-existent. 

One result of this federal policy has been the establishment, 
trial, and subsequent dissolution of new information systems, 
as a result of the absence of operating funds. 

While NASIC is being developed to be independent of external 
subsidy, by virtue of marking up the direct costs of its serv- 
ices sufficiently to sustain NASIC operations, there is a serious 
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question of v/hether it is desirable that an organization of 
this sort should be required to charge ^'commercial -type" rates 
to its academic clients, lie believe nather> that the providing 
of these services at direct cost, or below, has considerable 
social benefit to the nation. Therefore, we propose that the 
following policy and legislation bo advanced by NCLIS: 

1.1 Proposed Policy and Legislation 



Federal funding agencies concerned with science 
and/or information, such as the National Science 
Foundation > should be enpov/ered to support the 
operation of science information centers as well 
as their development. 



Establishment of Federal Grants to Infomation Institution 
Centers 

Libraries and related information distribution centers have 
evolved through United States history from being "membership 
organizations'^ to being "free libraries", to becoming with 
the advent of relatively high cost computer-based information 
services, once again "membership organizations" wherein in- 
foraation services are once again restricted to those able to 
pay for the information services provided, either on a per- 
service or annual membership basis. 

It is the NASIC view that far greater social benefit obtains 
with the "free library", especially in the special case of 
academic research. It is incontrovertible that academic R&D 
has become a major driving force of national scientific pro- 
gress and of measurable growth in the GNP. Therefore, v/e 
believe that the usual commercial measures of user dollars 
being exchanged for supplier services should not obtain, .and 
cannot be the basis for the expanded academic science R&D the 
nation needs. 

Therefore we propose that the following policy and legislation 
be advanced by NCLIS: 

2.1 Proposed Policy and Legislation 



Federal funding agencies should be empov^ered to 
support the information distribution centers sup- 
porting academic science R?<D. Specifically we 
encourage federal financial support for academic 
libraries, such support to be earmarked for the 
purchase of computer-based science information 
services for the libraries user communities. 
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3. Es tablishment of Uniform Royalty Policy for ConimGrcial 
Rcsearcl) Sorvic o s and Copyright Exemp^tion for Academic 
Research Services 

Science Information Centers, Information Analysis Centers, and 
similar orqanizations must be enabled to assemble and dissemin- 
ate the v/orld's knov/ledqe regardless of source, and without 
singular negotiation with each copyright owner. 



3J Proposed Policy and Legislation 

Information organizations need a. federally sanctioned 
uniform royalty policy to deal effectively with com- 
mercial clients for information services, and should 
have federal exemption from U.S. copyright restrictions 
when providing information services on a non-profit 
basis to universities and other non-profit R&D 
organizations. 
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National Commission on Libraries 

and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street^ N.W. 
Washington^ D.C. 20036 



Gentlemen: 

I thank you for Chairman Burkhardt's Invitation of July 2 to 
submit written testimony. 

I am writing as an Individual who has been professionally 
involved in electronic data processing in libraries for some 
eight years^ all of them spent at Yale University Library^ which 
as you know is a large research library within a privately 
endowed university. The Yale University Library has a number of 
uniquely strong collections and/ I feel/ Is properly regarded as 
a research resource of national Importance. My concern Is mainly 
In regard to the application of electronic data processing 
technology to facilitate the bibliographic (and other) 
Information handling problems of libraries. I address myself 
here particularly to topics 1^ 5, and 6 of the Chairman's 
invitation to submit testimony: (1) national networking of 
libraries.../ (5) utilization of new technology.../ and (6) The 
Library of Congress as The National Library... This letter/ of 
course/ represents my own opinions and not those of the Yale 
University Library. 

t believe that under the pressure of continuing economic 
disadvantage the present de facto national bibliographic system 
v^l 1 1 be unable to keep up with the Increasing demands placed upon 
It/ unless a coordinated computer-run system can be developed. 
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Such a computer-run system will h<ive to fulfill not only the 
functions presently performed/ but also others not presently 
performed. The MARC Production Service of the Library of 
Congress and the Ohio College Library Center are the first major 
examples of successful production systems serving general 
libraries (the word pppduct Ion Is used here In contrast with 
fi^cpir Imental ) , The Medline service of the National Library of 
Medicine is a production service/ too, but It serves a special 
community of libraries. V7e are just presently entering a period 
In which we will have operating the first production models of 
some of the elements that wi V* eventually unify to become a 
national computer-run bibliographic system. This system will 
probably consist of components of heterogeneous design tied 
together through standc^rdl zed communications Interfaces. Some of 
these components will be networks organized on state, regional , 
institutional/ or professional bases; other components will 
perform function?; for the nation as a whole, e.g., the MARC 
distribution service of The Library of Congress. It Is Important 
now that different designs be tried In various systems In order 
to have an early and effective sifting out of the good from the 
bad, the useful front the frivolous, so that this required 
national computer-run bibliographic network may be synthesized 
primarily on the basis of actual experience^ not Intuition. 

A number of technical problems relating to the electronic 
processing of bibliographic data still remain to be solved: 

* to devise a means for the multidirectional exchange of MARC 
(machine neadable cataloging) data--not just unidirectional 
flow outward from The Library of Congress; 

* to clarify, and then to solve, the problem of generation, 
dissemination, and use of of authority data in machine 
readable form, complementary to MARC; 

* to produce economical multi-font displays, both In "soft*' 
and "hard" copy; 

* to extend the benefits of electronic data processing 
technology out from the back rooms of the library^ where ELP 
has been used so well to expedite technical services. Into 
the front hal 1 s of the 1 1 brary to perform publ Ic servl ce 
more directly benefitting the library patron. This very 
general problem subsumes many Important sub-problems, such 
as (1) the requirement for high system reliability at 
reasonable cost, (2) the Identification and definition of 
the most useful access points to the bibliographic files, 
and (3) the human engineering of a query/display mechanism 
useable by the general public without the Intermediation of 
trained 1 1 brary staff. 

From these features, and others. It is not difficult to 
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conceive of establishing a continually up-to-date National Union 
Catalog (NUC) data base In machine readable form^ centrally kept 
with public access through multiple access points (e.g.^ author^ 
tJtlC/ series^ subject) and containing at least prospective 
records from a certain date forward^ If not retrospective data. 
Such a data base would expedite and enhance the present functions 
of the NUC^ viz./ the dissemination of shar d cataloging 
Information and the expediting of InterHbrary loan through the 
dissemination of holdings Information. If this NUC data base 
were accessible on-line^ the Impact would be especially greats 
particularly on Interllbrary loan: the electronic communication 
network that provided remote access to the NUC data base coulo 
then also serve as a message conveyor for the actual Interllbrary 
loan requests themselves. 

In my opinion^ the role of the federal government In this 
enterprise should be: 

* to Increase Its financial support for heterogeneous 
prototypes of regional (and other) bibliographic networks^ 
In order to expedite the competetlve development of the best 
approach(es) at this critical point of time. It Is through 
multiple attacks on the above mentioned problems that their 
most effective solution will be found. A technological 
"solution" should not be forced from the top; 

* to recognize the full Importance of the national 
bibliographic services performed by The Library of Congress 
and to fund them adequately^ including trial Interfaces with 
various regional (and other) networks. 

That proper application of electronic data processing 
technology can have radically beneficial effect on the nation's 
libraries has now been clearly demonstrated in a few^ specific 
areas. The potentials for further Improvement are just beginning 
to become clear-^fortunatel y^ at a time when these Improvements 
are needed. 

I thank the Commission for providing me this opportunity to 
state my vlews^ and hope that you will feel free to call upon me 
for any further information I may be able to provide. 



Sincerely yours^ 




David L. Welsbrod 

Head^ Development Department 

Research and Deve lopment 
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August 16, 1973 



Mr* Frederick H. Burkhardt , C3i airman 

National Commisssion on Libraries and Information Science 
1717 K Street , N.W» 
Washington, D.Cm 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt : 

I am going to write in answer to two of the seven questions 
posed by the Commission: 2« Are there inequities present in 
today's system, and 4. What should the Federal investment 
policy in libraries be,. 

Are there inequities? 

Yes, there are inequities, and they are so glaring, so frustrating, 
so overwhelming that one doesn*t know how to begin to describe them* 
Librarians take great pride in reiterating a citizen's right to free 
and easy access to information, but if you live in Maine, it all 
depends on where you live. We have more than 210 public libraries, 
each one completely independent from the other, each one free to 
plan, or not to plan its own goals, rate of acquisition, policies* 
That is how it would be in a New England state which takes great 
pride in local autonomy. We have had several studies which recommend 
regional cooperation; our schools have even made a breakthrough 
to school administrative districts, yet only this year did our 
legislature pass a bill providing for state library development. 

There is no lack of "libraries" in our state, as I've stated, but 
how effective are they? Only a handful in the urban areas of Maine 
meet state standards for hours of service and book collection* The 
contrasts between libraries are absurd. A resident of Portland, 
our largest city, has access to his library for 68 h<:^urs a week. 
However, if you live in Bremen (population 454) you have 3 hours 
in the winter and 4 hours in the summer. Yearly book expenditures 
are less than $100 in ten libraries in the state; they range from 
$2,400 in Kittery (population 11,028) to $14,512 in Presque Isle 
(population 11,454). Please note that we are still reporting only 
book expenditures 9 not any of the newer TAedia^ 

Maine is a large state, large enough in size to take in the rest of 
New England, yet its population is less than urban Boston. As we've 
sbown, only the few libraries in urban areas are likely to have 
adequate library service, but our largest urban area, Portland, 
has only a pc^pulation of 63,000* This can hardly be described as a 
large tax base* Moreover, Maine's papulation is far flung and mostly 
rural, which compounds the difficulties* 
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One would expect the citizens of Maine to be up in arms about the 
inequities of library service ^ but for two very good reasons they 
aren't* One reason is the very urgent problem of poverty-and all 
its implications for jobs, housing, education, etc. The 1970 census 
revealed that the incidence of poverty im Maine was greater than 
the national rate and greater than any other state in New England. 
Among the elderly , 54% of those living as individuals were subsisting 
below the poverty level. So, the daily problem of filling one's 
belly is uppermost. The second reason why people aren't more vocal 
about their libraries is directly selated to the first : the very 
people who have a hard time making ends meet, are often the ones who 
have Ihe least expectations from libraries. They don't realize what 
the library has for them or what it should be doing for them. This 
doesn't mean that only the poor have this attitude; too many still 
think that libraries are for ladies who like novels. 

These, then are the inequities: a largely rural population, poorly 
secved by inadequate local outlets or far away from any outlet, in 
contrast to a small number of residents in urban areas with adequate-^ 
to*good service; a significant percentage of the population unaware 
of what the public library hat. for them, a good many librarians 
unaware of their responsibilities to provide modern, multifaceted 
library service, vis-a-vis a relatively small, sophisticated group 
of library users who know what they should be getting from libraries. 



What should the Federal investment policy in libraries be ? 

My answer is based on ny pwni experience iri thr* public library in 
Brunswick and awareness of v^vents in the field in Maine during the 
last several years. It is my strong belief that the Federal government, 
because of its unique position of seeing the country as a whole, 
should be using its funds to overcome inequities across all boundaries , 
should serve as a stimulant for innovation, as an incentive for links 
between libraries, as seed money generally. LSCA brought about a 
new era in library service«>new ideas, new procedures, a whole new 
attitude toward the user, the non-user and the taxpayer. I realized 
for the first time that the taxpayer who wasn't getting service from 
the library, for whatever reason, was being cheated. With LSCA funds 
we bought magazines we couldn't afford to try before, we got a core 
reference collection, a sample large type book collection. 

In Brunswick we were able to get $100,000 in LSCA funds towards a 
$550,000 addition to a 1904 building. Our town council was rather 
surprised that the federal government was interested in our library. 
They thought perhaps they ou$ht to be, too. For the first time in many 
years the role of the public library beeame an issue in town • The 
library set itself a long range goal, committed itself (and the taxpayer) 
to meeting state standards. Thus I feel that the Federal government 
should continue to nurture new ideas and help to eradicate the inequities 
through a national networks 
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National Planning 

Priorities for service . Development of service to the unserved 
vis-a-vis those who need access to definitive or comprehensive 
collections • 

I am rather disturbed that wc should have to pose one group 
against another. However, it has been my experience working in 
public libraries of various sizes during the last ten years , that 
those needing access to. comprehensive collections igonerally know 
how to go about getting. They know about research and they often 
know where thi^ir material is. They certainly have a great advantage 
over those who are not aware of the public library. Vast numbers 
of people have no conception of modern library service, no idea 
that it might affect their lives. They, too, are taxpayers, but 
they are not getting their money's worth. Many people think of 
themselves as not "bodkminded" , not realising that the library 
may supply them ivith information or pleasure by using media other 
than books. Others don't know that even the smallest library 
can supply, or get from elsewhere, quickly, a sample examination 
for a plumber's license* It would seem to me that a national 
network, adequately funded, should provide access to large collections 
without much difficulty. The real challenge, if we must set 
priorities, is to develop service to those who don't know about us. 

Means and methods pf pxcviding service in sparsely populated areas 

As we have noted, despite its small and far flung population, 
Maine has more than 210 public libraries. While the majority are 
grossly inadequate, it would be a bad mistake to ignore them or 
to try to close them down. They are a source of local pride, and 
wherever such outlets exist, they should be used as distribution 
points^ although funding cannot mmpv^ continue to be merely local. 
They should be distribution points not only for books and other 
media, but for staff shared with others, and catalogs of other 
libraries or collections* 

When there is no local library , the nearest regional shopping center 
or its library is the natural place for service. My own town is a 
classical example of the barriers to service that exist and also 
how they could be overcome. Brunswick, population 16,000 serves as 
?. shopping center for at least three times the nwber of its own 
population. Town boundaries restrict use of the library to its 
own taxpayers. While it is abhorrent to ne to deny service to anyone 
(out-of-town residents can get library service for a fee) I cannot 
deny the fact that Brunswick tax dollars are supporting the library. 
These inequities await a solution, but in the meantime, the outlet 
is there and not being used properly. 

The state bookmobiles have helped somewhat to bring service to out- 
lying areas , but we have not fully. -explored the possibilities of 
ransporting people and materials. Truck delivery from one library 
JCd another might be much more efficient thafi thermail. 
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We also take for granted that anyone can hop into a car at any time, 
but this is not true for the elderly or children or many mothers* 
On top of that, public transportation is non-existent. Offering 
free transportation to the library to these groups on an experimental 
basis is worth a try» We should also consider service by mail on an 
extensive basis« While we do nrnil out books occasionally, lack of 
a printed catalog, lack of money hold us back* Goods and services 
flow freely throughout our state; there is no reason why this should 
not be true of library service • 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology Foreign Study Office Room 10-303 Cannbrldge, Massachusetts 02139 (617) 253-5243 



July 27, 1973 



Dr« Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Burkhardt: 

This is in response to your kind suggestion that I submit written 
testimony to the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science prior to its New England regional hearing. 

Let me first introduce myself. I am William N. Locke, residing 
at 25 Berkshire Road, Newtonvilie, Massachusetts 02160. My education 
was in the liberal arts at the Phillips Exeter Academy and Bowdoin 
College with an emphasis on foreign languages, culminating in a PhD. 
in romance philology from Harvard in 1941. I taught French at Harvard, 
Radcliffe and M. I. T. for a number of years. After two years of 
psychological warfare service in Europe I became Head of the Depart- 
ment of Modern Languages at M. I. T. in 1945. Eleven years later I 
was asked to be Director of Libraries, which position, I held for 
sixteen years, taking partial retirement and my present position as 
Foreign Study Advisor in June, 1972. During my years as a librarian 
I was active as an officer and on committees of the Association of 
Research Libraries, the American Society for Information Science and 
the International Federation for Documentation. 

To turn to my testimony, I should like to address myself to No. 6 
of your proposed topics: The Library of Congress as the National 
Library; its responsibilities and authority. First may I point out that 
the formulation of this topic finesses the fundamental question which 
should be asked: Should the Library of Congress become a national 
library? Then there is the curious use of the definite article which 
disestablishes the two fine existing national libraries, in favor of the 
Library of Congress as ^'the National Library. ^' 
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In the following I shall discuss the conditions under which the Library 
of Congress should be made a national library and responsibility for 
bibliographic control of U.S. and foreign publications. 

The Library of Congress has provided both direct and indirect 
services of great value to the American people since it was founded in 
1800. Interlibrary loan and photocopy were early and valuable contributions. 
The legislative reference service has a particular impact on the legislative 
branch and on legislation which may ultimately affect the life of every 
citizen. Less known to the general public are its bibliographic services. 
These have been of great value since card distribution started in 1910. 
There are few major or even medium sized libraries in the country which 
do not have LC cards in their catalog and LC bibliographic publications 
on their shelves. 

Some people feel that the Library of Congress could be strengthened 
and provide better leadership and more services if it were made a national 
library. Nationally and internationally the name change would add dignity 
and status to the largest library in the U. S. and one of the largest in the 
world. 

There is another point of view. As LC has grov/n bigger, it has 
grown unwieldy. The Center for Research Libraries has had to be set up 
to handle storage and loans of uncommon books, foreign theses and certain 
journals. It is now proposed that we need a number of similar regional 
lending libraries. More and more the contributions of the Library of 
Congress to the library world^' are primarily bibliographic. 

Unfortunately, it seems that as long as the Library of Congress 
continues in the legislative branch and owes its first allegiance to the 
Congress, its bibliographic services will not be designed to meet the 
library and information needs of the rest of the country. Its cataloging 
and classification schemes are designed primarily for internal use, as are 
the Marc projects and shared cataloging. 

There may be an exception in the case of shared cataloging but it is 
hard to tell how far LC has led and how far it has been pushed by the 
American Library Association and the Association of Research Libraries. 
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Time after time the library professional assoc- ations have urged the LC 
to take steps which would benefit the library world and have supported its 
requests for additional funds before Congressional committees only to find 
delay after delay when it comes to carrying out the plan. This is true of 
plans for expediting cataloging. Another example is the "cataloging-in- 
source" proposal of the late 50's to have LC catalog card copy printed in 
each book. This foundered on LC's refusal to cooperate, though nothing 
could have been more effective in speeding the putting of books on the shelf 
and cards in the catalogs of libraries all over the world. "Cataloging in 
publication" which is similar but less useful to libraries is now being tried. 

In still another case eight years ago after five years of study and 
det'^iled recommendations by an ARL Committee, LC agreed to undertake 
"a national program for the preservation of deteriorating books, " but it 
now appears that LC has reneged on that promise. 

We have a fine example of what a national library can be in the 
National Library of Medicine which has provided outstanding leadership 
and service to the medical libraries and the medical profession. Through 
its photocopy service, then Medlars and now Medline it stands out far 
ahead of the rest of the world in applying modern technology to bibliographic 
and text access for a nationwide and even worldwide public in the health 
sciences. 

Let us consider a model of an ideal national bibliographic situation. 
Every publication is cataloged before printing, perhaps as part of the 
copyright procedures. The process is coordinated by a National 
Bibliographic Center with the cataloging being done by different research 
libraries across the country. The catalog copy is transmitted to the 
National Bibliographic Center^ s data bank and from there it is quickly 
available by modern technological means. 

The simplicity of this model is appealing. Nothing in it is untried 
and it can easily be extended to other countries. The difficulties are the 
usual ones, vested interests and shortage of money. When the reed is 
strong enough, vested interests give way and the money is found. In this 
case LC would need to be divested of its half hearted interest in bibliographic 
service to the library world. The cost of the proposed decentralized 
cataloging operation would certainly be less than that of the present 
centralized plus decentralized cataloging that still goes on with endless, 
duplication all over the U. S. A(^cess networks comparable to those of the 
Ohio College Library Center would have to be paid for but the rapidly 
growing success of OCLC and similar services indicates that this would 
offer no serious difficulties. 
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The National Bibliographic Center combining the bibliographic 
activities of LC, NAL and NLM with those of the National Technical 
Information Service would give complete coverage, not only of monographs, 
but also of serials and technical reports. It would provide the kind of 
service orientation which the library world needs* 

The administration of the National Bibliographic Center could 
logically be put under the National Bureau of Standards but in view of the 
trend toward withdrawing federal support from public services, the 
library world is undoubtedly going to have to pay for bibliographic 
services received. The choice will be to buy them from commercial 
suppliers or run them ourselves. The device of a semi-public corporation 
should be considered, following the pattern of public interest and public 
service in Comsat, the Public Broadcasting Service and the Post Office. 
With a Board of Trustees drawn from Government, the library world 
and the public, some financing might be provided by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

To return to the Library of Congress the decision whether it should 
become a national library would seem to hinge on answer to one question, 
can it be turned around 180^ so that its first loyalty is to the library world 
and service to Congress has second priority? Putting it another way, can 
one realistically expect Congress to accept this change in priorities for 
its library and vote adequate financing? 

If the answer to these questions is "y^s", then it is possible but still 
not necessarily desirable, to transi^'orm LC into a national library. Even 
if this is done however, it is far from certain that a nation wide biblio- 
graphic service should be attached to it. 

If the answer is ''no" LC would be a national library in name only — 
not a useful concept. And in that case the Library of Congress should 
clearly concentrate on providing service to Congress and acting as a 
research library for the Washington area but no longer attempting to supply 
the bibliographic needs of the library world • The National Union Catalog 
could be incorporated into the National Bibliographic Center data bank 
as far as desirable. LC*s processing depai^tments could be substantially 
reduced in size thus solving their chronic space and manpower shortage. 

Real bibliographic control of all published material in the U. S. is 
not a new dream, it is an old nightmare. Bibliographic services need to be 
coordinated, expanded and redirected towards the goals of maximum service. 
After many years of waiting it is clear that LC cannot or will not take up 
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this challenge. Private industry is helping with some services, regional 
organizations with others. With the help of the Commission the research 
libraries of the country will have to take the lead in planning and executing 
a solution. 





July 27, 1973 



"^iLocke 
Foreign Study Advisor 
Director of Libraries, Emeritus 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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August 22, 1973 

Mr. Frederick H, Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 
Suite 601 

1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit written testimony to the 
Commission. 

First, I should like to urge the Commission to concentrate Its 
efforts on the Library of Congress' role as a national library. 
LC has been as Innovative and responsive to'' this role as has been 
financially possible. But the responsibilities grow geometrically 
in progression, especially In the present anxiety over compatible 
automated records for library network use. ^ 

Some oi: LC's programs, such as Cataloging in Publication, are 
funded by grants from the Council on Library Resources and the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. It seems to me that such 
grants should be used to enlarge and spned up the program, and 
regular government funding to keep it going, there being no question 
as to the value of this program to libraries and publishers alike. 

The National Program for Acquisition and Cataloging and the Shared 
Cataloging Program have so improved the early availability of cat- 
aloging records (doubled output since advent of NPAC) that libraries 
have been able to provide service on their holdings more quickly 
with no additional staff or, in some cases, a reduction in staff. 
Had it been possible for LC to implement its card printing and dis- 
tribution faster than its budget and the exigencies of government 
offices allowed, the card service and resultant savings would have 
been more dramatic. 

While MARC has expanded from Its records of English language mono- 
graphs to include motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, and the 
beginnings of French language monographs, the further development 
of MARC for other languages and other media is obviously needed 
well as the development of peripheral services. The annual report 
for 1972 expressed a need for funding to provide automated name 
reference Information in LC's catalogs and for distribution In 
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various forms* The projected eighth edition of LC subject headings 
should be speeded up so that the necessary reexamination of the 
entire system of headings for philosophical and terminological up- 
dating can be accomplished as soon as possible and displayed in a 
greatly revised ninth edition. 

The most urgent area of all is in serial publications, where several 
things are happening: the development of the ISBD-S, the National 
Serials Data Program, the MARC-Serials Distribution Service (newly 
cataloged or recataloged items, no retrospective in the near future), 
and the demand at the grass roots level for a national machine- 
readable union list of serials. The NSDP is assigning ISSN's and 
*'Key Titles,'* but has only about 700 records for its data base. 
Administered by LC, but including the NLM and the NAL, the NSDP still 
"seeks outside funds insofar as possible." Libraries must demand in- 
creased support for one or both (MARC Serials and NSDP) systems, or 
some combination and compatibility. The alternative is to face the 
expense of local conversion of serial records with the attendant prob- 
lems of entry reconciliation. 

This problem of serials requires much study before the best solution 
can be reached;^ and there are many competent librarians whose knowledge 
can be used in an advisory capacity. Identification of this problem as 
a national concern with funding to conduct the study necessary to de- 
velop a system which incorporates the best of all methods seems to me 
a real priority. 

Tne remarkable fact, I believe, is that the Library of Congress has 
been and is able to do and serve and respond as well as it has in so 
many areas. Its reward should certainly be the constant concern of 
the library world for the health and prosperity of the Library of 
Congress in its role as the National Library. 

Second, I should like to plead that the Commission take what steps it 
can to support the repeal of the Tax Reform Act of 1969. Nationally, 
donations of self-generated manuscripts to libraries have virtually 
halted. Until the 1969 Tax Act was passed, an author who donated his 
manuscripts, letters, or other papers to a tax-exempt library or uni- 
versity was entitled to take a charitable deduction equal to the fair 
market value of this property. The 1969 reform law "accidentally" 
deprived authors of the right to take charitable deductions for such 
contributions. 

H.R. 3152, introduced by Hon. Wilbur Mills, calls for a fifty percent 
restoration of the tax benefits S. 1367, introduced by Senator Frank 
Church, and passed, would allow a fifty percent benefit. This latter 
bill was defeated in the House. K.R. 2152 and H.R. 697, introduced by 
Hon. Ogden Reid and Hen. Edward Koch, call for full restoration of the 
tax benefit. The American Library Association in testimony submitted 
to the House Ways and Means Committee has supported this move for full 
restoration. S. 1510 and H.R. 6764, introduced by Hon. Jacob Javits 
and Hon. John Brademas, call now for a seventy-five percent restora- 
tion. 
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The situation is at the preseuL time too fluid. The diversity of 
repeal bills submitted suggests that too little is likely to be 
accomplished in the direction of repeal until libraries , universi- 
ties , the Authors League, and writers themselves draw up a uniform 
repeal bill and lobby with Congress for its passage. The Library of 
Congress reports that its manuscript donations dropped from 283,528 
items in 1969 to zeico in 1972. Columbia University Libraries have 
reported a ninety percent drop in manuscript donations. 

Neither institution will accept manuscripts on a deposit basis; the 
iioston University Libraries do. Thus, our own statis tics are not as 
dramatic, although we too have loat collections, and auditions to 
collectionf;, duf.* to the current tax law. Authors are holding on to 
their papers, awaiting a change in the law or anticipating the some- 
times futile hope of selling their materials in the open market- 
place. The only ones to gain from the tax law have been the manu- 
script dealers. (I would assume that additional revenue generated 
by this law for the Federal Government has been minimal.) 

It is not only a question of an author's papers being unavailable 
for scholarship, and scholarship in general eventually suffering from 
this, it is the more basic fact that papers retained in a private 
establishment are subject to theft, water, dampness, fire, dry-rot, 
vermin, excessive heat, foxing, destruction, loss* Unlike a book - 
no matter how rare - no other copy of a manuscript is likely to ap- 
pear once gone* Repositories preserve for posterit>. The current 
law is diametrically opposed to that* 

Again, thank you for this opportunity. Congratulations on the work 
of the Comnission to date, and best wishes for future success* 



Sincerely, 




Libraries 
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FINE ARTS LIBRARY 

FOGG ART MUSEUM • HARVARD UNIVERSITY • CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 02138 

1 August 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt 
Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 
Suite 60i 

1717 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20038 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

Thank you for your letter of 10 July 1973. I am honored by the invitation 
from the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
and its Chairman to express my thoughts on some of the current needs 
and problems that libraries and information services face in this country 
today. I also appreciate the opportunity that you give witnesses to focus 
on one of the six areas of concern stated in your letter. 

I have chosen item #3 on your list: Criteria for designation of proposed 
national and regional resource centers as the topic of my testimony. 

Before addressing myself to this topic I would like to identify myself 
as requested when submitting statements to a hearing in letter form. 

I am the Librarian of the Fine Arts Library of the Harvard College Library 
(1964 - ), Lecturer on the Fine Arts and Member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. I have been in the library profession for over 20 years, most 
of these at Harvard where I have had varied experience in cataloguing and 
classification, as head of a science library and as Associate University 
Librarian for Resources and Acquisitions. I am interested in education for 
librarianship and have taught as a guest at library schools and have been 
co-chairman of a federally funded Institute for Training in Librarianship 
(Buffalo, 1969). I have been a member of the American Library Association 
(Chairman, Art Subsectiovi 1968-69, Chairman, Subject Specialists Section 
1971-72), and the Special Libraries Association. I am a member of the College 
Art Association of America, the International Association of Music Libraries, 
and I am a charter member of the Art Libraries Society of North America 
(ARLIS/NA). 
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My educational background is in literature, music and art: my chief 
interests are the history of ideas and of. scholarship. My graduate degrees 
are from the University of Freiburg i. B. , Ph. D. 1949 and from Simmons 
College, S. M. in librarianship, 1956. 



Since my most recent experience has been as director of a special subject 
library in an academic institution, a library, however, whose impact reaches 
far beyond that specific institutional setting because it serves indeed de facto 
as the art reference and research library for the whole New England region, 
I may be permitted to speak pro domo with constant reference to the role of 
the Fine Arts Library of the Harvard Collie Library in the Fogg Museum. 
It should be clear, however, that other libraries covering different subject 
specialties do exist and have similar problems and that what is said about 
the need to establish networks and regional fulcrums is also applicable to 
areas in the sciences, in business, law, etc. 

If one takes a look at library service in the visual arts in the United States 
today, one realizes that of ten outstanding libraries, three are museum 
libraries (Art Institute of Chicago, The Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, the library of the Cleveland Museum of Art); three are subject 
special libraries as components of university library systems (Columbia, 
Harvard, New York University); two are integral departments of large public 
research libraries (Library of Congress and New York Public Library); and 
only one is an independent research institution (The Frick Art Reference 
Library in New York City). This stands in contrast to the situation in Europe 
where every country has one or more independent central libraries covering 
the field. I mention this because it would be much easier to link independent 
research libraries into well functioning service and bibliographical networks 
than is possible in this country where art libraries have very different 
administrative and financial bases. 

There is, due to a lack of organization, no easy way of discovering how many 
museums have strong libraries or which public library systems include 
strong art collections. A survey to assess this situation is now being under- 
taken by a committee of the Art Libraries Society of North America, the new 
professional organization of art librarians. One fact however, emerges: 
While in some cities, two or three (at least four in New York, three in 
Washington, D. C. ) strong art libraries busily building up their collections 
and competing with each other for private and/or government funds are located 
only a stone's throw distance from each other, other culturally wide awake 
or emerging cities have no collections of similar quality. 




In Boston the situation is still different. The Boston area has a few very 
strong art reference libraries (The Museum of Fine Arts, the Boston 
Public Library, the Boston Atheneum and Harvard's Fine Arts Library in 
the Fogg Museum). Of the four the Atheneum is a private subscription 
library serving only occasionally a visiting scholar or two, the Museum of 
Fine Arts Library is considered chiefly as a tool for the Museum staff and 
serves the public only incidentally (even if it wanted to its premises are too 
small and its services are not organized to accommodate numbers cf serious 
students), the Boston Public Library collection, which has a strong base, 
has suffered great neglect over a number of years and only since it has been 
moved to new quarters in the Boston Public Library Annex recently completed, 
does it give some promise of developing into a serviceable reservoir of art 
books for the art historical community. Until it does, however, the Fine 
Arts Library of Harvard University, as the most accessible and stronge.st 
art reference library, serves as a public resource. As an academic library 
of a private institution it receives no public support and no reimbursement 
for the services it renders to faculty and students of 12 other area colleges 
and universities, to private research scholars and to the public at large. 
It becomes increasingly difficult to defend this liberality, considering the fact 
that the library has been forced to curtail its services to the Harvard 
community by reducing opening hours and paging and eliminating inter - 
institutional inter library -lending. In the near future it may have to eliminate 
all service to those not members of Harvard University. This library is 
overextended. 

This description of the art library situation in the Boston -Cambridge area 
is not given primarily to call attention to the plight of our library but because 
the situation, namely on e art library serving a large spectrum of the community 
while several other libraries in the vicinity are continuing to build up their 
collections to serve a very limited clientele, is probably typical for many a 
city in the U. S. The library that takes the brunt of use may be a public, 
a museum or a university library. This situation is bizarre and wasteful 
and can only be explained historically by the fact that private, municipal, 
state and national library resources were permitted to develop independently 
of each other with no attempt made at coordination. 

Privately financed art libraries have, it should be noted, one great weakness. 
They have not been able to create a tradition of private patronage. Wealthy 
people interested in the arts give works of art to museums, they do not usually 
support art libraries. J. P. Morgan established the Morgan Library in New York 
as a museum of the book, not as a working reference collection, and so did 
the other great book collectors who were also art collectors. It is significant 
that of the world's great independent art research libraries, only one, the 
Henry Clay Frick Art Reference Library, developed in the United States, whereas 
in Europe names such as those of Sir Robert Witt, Abby Warburg, Bernard 
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Berenson, or Jacques Doucet are closely associated with the independent 
research libraries which they founded. 

I sutanit for consideration by the National Comnnission the following 
recomnnendations: 

L Establish Regional Central Art Libraries 

In each geographic/cultural area the Commission should effect federal and state 
support that would permit one of the existing visual arts libraries to broaden 
its function to become the official public research and reference library for 
the area. For instance, in one place an existing museum library could replace 
or absorb the appropriate section of the public library, a developing art history 
department in a university might want to apply its library funds to strengthening 
a nearby museum library instead of building up a library of its own, or the 
public library art division might de jure become a museum and/or art depart- 
ment library. Serving all levels of readers from grade through graduate school, 
art historians as well as artists, amateurs and professionals, recreational and 
educational needs, the organization of the Museum and Library of the Performing 
Arts in New York City could serve as a model for such a three -level service 
concept. 



II. Encourage Greater Inter -Library Cooperation 

The Commission should authorize studies to determine the degree of cooperation 
possible between different types of art libraries (public, academic, museum) 
and procure financial assistance to emerging systems that would 

1. produce regional union lists of art serials and union catalogs 
of art book holdings; 

2. develop cooperative acquisitions programs aiming at only minimal 
and carefully planned duplication of resources; 

3. make resources available to each others' constituencies and develop 
advanced print and pictorial tele -reference and communications 
systems. 

Progress in these areas must be carefully measured and pitfalls avoided. 
Possible pitfalls lie, again, in the great differences between art libraries with 
regard to their financial bases. No cooperative is going to work if the parent 
institutions of the cooperating libraries do not also agree to at least some degree 
of subject specialization, and it is most important that all partners adhere to this 
division of interests and responsibilities over a period of many years. We have 
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seen library collections in colleges and universities where faculty turnover 
and the lean years of financial support can be ''read'' from incomplete runs 
of serials and broken sets of major source publications that appear in parts. 

In this country librarians, much more than any other professional group 
in academia have been willing to work together, to share and to experiment. 
On the whole they have done much more than the universities themselves 
toward pooling resources and sharing them as well as their responsibilities. 
Unfortunately, their best efforts have all too often been thwarted by university 
deans and academic vice-presidents. Deans and department chairmen love to 
start new programs of instruction and research for which their own libraries 
are utterly unprepared while a library, perhaps 100 or 200 miles away, may 
have most of the resources to support that particular program. These condi- 
tions are often the result of a "star system" of faculty recruiting and competition 
no longer justified in my opinion in terms of the financial situation m.ost colleges 
and universities are in today and the predictable decrease in enrollment in 
building up strong programs in overlapping or even identical fields. Cooperative 
book selection and the establishment of centers of gravity for special fields 
within the larger area of the visual arts would help prevent such occurences in 
the future. 

A prototype for a cooperative scheme as outlined in the above paragraph does 
exist in the ARLO (Art Libraries of Ohio) network whose headquarters are in 
the Fine Arts Library of Ohio State University in Columbus. The scheme which 
has recently lost some of its support (it was originally funded by a grant from 
the Library Services and Construction Act, PL 89511) should be permitted to 
develop further and could, indeed, serve as a laboratory for similar projects 
in other geographical areas. 



The field of art has expanded tremendously during the past two decades and 
the public for art has grown proportionately including more scholars and students 
as well as more general readers than ever before. Whereas fifty years ago 
iconography, aesthetics, sociology of art, and similar fields were considered 
mere auxiliary disciplines, these have now become integral segments of the field 
itself. Conversely, while art history had been considered as a self contained 
discipline it is now seen in its relationship to the other humanities, social 
sciences and sciences, notably in relation to philosophy and psychology, social 
psychology, history, theology, literature and anthropology. This has opened up 
entirely new vistas for the art historian who is calling for new and different 
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bibliographical tools for his work, and it brings scholars from other 
disciplines to the art library who are looking here for kinds of information 
available in the printed and visual collections that traditionally were of little 
or no interest to the art scholar. 

Present library catalogues are very imperfect instruments with regard to 
subject analysis, especially with regard to the needs of these new groups of 
users. 

And yet, libraries are a service industry for the provision of information. 
Every item of information required should be provided within the shortest 
of periods. Librariesj must become more active in making their resources 
known in some depth to the would-be user. 

The time has come for some subject special libraries to undertake the 
creation of new tools such as augmented catalogs that contain entries not only 
for monograph and periodicals but also for articles in scholarly journals and 
for individual chapters in books, for art historical information found in 
newspapers aiid other non -specialized forms of publication. The profession 
badly needs a central repository in this country for domestic and foreign 
exhibition catalogs and auction sales records for which new and better biblio- 
graphical controls are also badly needed. 

One area in which the Commission could perhaps become active by initiating 
support is the interdisciplinary cooperative abstracting and indexing of the 
current runs and retrospective files of general interest cultural periodicals. 
Several special libraries representing different humanistic disciplines could 
attack the problem jointly. Obviously, when indexing retrospective files of 
general periodicals from the point of view of several subject disciplines, one 
should not have to turn over the same mass of material again and again. The 
bibliographer member of a team whose task it is to abstract or index-articles 
for the field of art history should not throw back into the ocean of data the 
material that is of potential interest to a sister discipline. To give a practical 
example: the art bibliographer should forward immediately to the music biblio- 
grapher those materials -- usually iconographic data which, although they 
are of slight art historical importance, the musicologist wants because they 

illustrate the history of musical instruments or shed light upon earlier per- 
formance practice. In the cooperative scheme which 1 envisage, the work 
load would be divided according to the desired chronological coverage. The 
art indexer would cull from the publication on which he is working the relevant 
art historical information as well as materials that may be relevant to other 
subject fields. He would proceed to code specific art historical information 
for direct input into his own bibliographical data system, but he would also 
gather and transmit in standardized machine readable format, information 
picked up on other subjects, such as music, literature, film, drama, or 
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history to those centers which have taken on the responsibility for the 
documentation in those respective fields. 

The result of the activities described in the above paragraph would be 
reflected in a number of stanrt<ird indexing/abstracting tools for the various 
disciplines and permanently stored in a data bank with the capability for 
producing on demand special subject bibliographies on an individual basis. 



The building up of strong central collections of visual resources for art: 
photographs, slides, films and video tapes in conjunction with the designation 
of center libraries is just as important as building up the collections of 
printed materials. 



The Archives of American Art, since 1970 a Bureau of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, D. C. with area offices in Boston, New York, 
Detroit and San Francisco, should be the official repository for all letters, 
diaries and business records of all American c.rtists, art scholars and art dealers, 
thereby relieving the nation's art libraries from the need for establishing such 
archival collections on their own. The AAA should be amply funded to continue 
its oral history program of interviewing living artists and art scholars and it 
should be put into a financial position to publicize its holdings in th^orm of 
catalogs and indexes, newsletters, etc. 



VI. Create Master Collections of Exhibition and Auction Catalogs 

The Center for Research Libraries in Chicago or the new research library of 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. (which at one time during its 
planning stage had been dubbed **The National Art Library") should de jure 
become responsible for collecting in this country one copy of every art auction 
and exhibition catalog that can be obtained from anywhere in the world. I 
suggest that the CRL take responsibility for the aucdon sales and the National 
Gallery for the exhibition catalogs. 



IV. Develop Visual Resources 



V. Centralize Archives 
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I hope that the foregoing will be of some use to the National Commission 
on Libraries and Information iScience in its deliberations during the New 
England regional hearing on 3 October 1973. I would like to add that some 
of the points I have made were express^d2by me earlier in the two articles 
whose titles appear as footnotes below. ' I am indebted to John Coolidge, 
Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard University and former director of the 
Fogg Museum for stimulating my thoughts on the need for one strong art 
library for each city or region through his article "American Art Museum 
Libraries: Past, Problems and Potentials" written fifteen years ago and 
still pertinent today. 3 



^"Art Libraries and Collections, " in Encyclopedia of Library and In/'or - 
mation Science , ed. by A. Kent and H. Lancour, I (New York: Marcel 
Dekker 19b8), 571 -621 

"Wanted: A New Index to Exhibition Catalogues, " College &: Research 
Li braries 30: 540-43 (Nov^ 1969) 

Wcial Libraries 50: 119-122 (March 1959). ggjj qqP^ AVAILABLE 



Respectfully submitted. 




Wolfgang M. Freitag 

Librarian of the Fine Arts Library 



and 

Lecturer on the Fine Arts 



^^^tk JM C.AKDIN slKILI • Ml DM AW \1 A s s AC II T si I 1 s (l.'M).! • hi" .l-l'i .'.'..'n 

24 August 1973 



Mr. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Chairman 

National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
1717 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Mr. Burkhardt: 

The attached statement, co-authored by myself and Mr. Edward 
Housman of GTE Laboratories, Inc., is in response to your letter of 
2 July 1973 requesting input to the regional hearings scheduled for 
Boston on 3 October 1973. 

The principal focus of this statement concerns items num- 
bered 1 and 2 on page 2 of your July 2nd letter (and, to some extent, 
item 4). It also addresses question 3 of the list of 7 basic questions 
of interest to the committee. 

We believe strongly enough in the concepts and approach 
described in the attached statement that our respective firms are 
undertaking an experimental program to test its feasibility. A 
discussion of this program could not be made an official part of che 
testimony because the attached statement was prepared too close to 
the deadline for submission and there was not adequate time to secure 
clearance from GTE Laboratories, Inc. If requested, we should be 
able to describe this program to the Commission in October. 



Sincerely yours 




Marvin C. Gechman 
President 



MG:al 

End: NCLIS Statement 
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STATEMENT FOR NCLIS REGIONAL HEAPING, BOSTON, MASS., 3 OCTOBER 1973 



THE INFORMATION BROKER AS A KEY ELEMENT 
IN INFORMATION TRANSFER 



By 

Marvin C. Gechman, President 
Information General, Inc. 
Needham, Mass. 

and 

Edward M. Housman* 
Head, Information Services 
GTE Laboratories , Inc • 
Waltham, Mass. 



* The opinions expressed do not necessarily 
represent the views of GTE Laboratories. 



The intent of this statement is to briefly describe the 
major concepts of a national information service network and 
hov/ it could be implemented. Our viewpoints will be presented 
in three ma jor sections : 

I. Problem areas as we see them. 

II. The long-range solution, which appears impractical 
and unworkable at this time. 

III. An interim solution; a workable alternative. 

I. PROBLEM AREAS 



For the purpose of this statement, we will address the 
following two generic problem areas. 

1, The inefficiency inherent in the existing systems and 
procedures for storing, retrieving, and disseminating needed 
information especially scientific and technical information^ 
although the principles apply equally well to other classes 

of information. Essential to our thinking is that information 
in many spheres, particularly technical information, is a 
vital national resource which the Government has a legitimate 
interest in fostering, preserving, and making maximally useful< 

2. The inability of the user, especially the information 
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seeker who works for a small or medium sized organization, to 
access the information he needs^on a timely basis, to perform 
his job in an effective manner. 

On a national level, we have an unplanned, ad hoc, 
decentralized, uncontrolled, and incompatible myriau of 
independent in'^ormation facilities and services. Collectively, 
it is obviously inefficient and costly and these costs are 
consistently rising. To many users , especially those who are 
reluctant to recognize information as a commodity that must be 
paid for, some of these costs are already prohibitive. 
Inefficiency abounds because of duplication of holdings and effort, 
plus the painful fact that much needed information is lost or 
virtually not availablo to many users. 

The information user in the small to medium sized firm has 
a more serious problem than his counterpart in a larger organization. 
Among the factors that influence his use (or nonuse) of information 
are : 

1. Typically, an underfunded and/or understaffed library, 
or no library at all. 

2. Lack of knowledge as to what information resources are 
available or how to tap them. 

3. Inconvenient access to those information resources he 
does know about. 

4. Inadequate time and/or funds to investigate even the 
major infcrniation resource alternatives. 

5. Reluctance to ask outside sources for information for 
security reasons (e.g., R&D users don't want: others to know what 
subject areas they are currently pursuing). 

6. Intermittent and changeable needs, precluding his 
subscription to many information services. 

Even though a local librarian may be available, there 
is such a multiplicity of information resources (steaaily 
growing) that the response to the user's resuest is often 
incomplete or too late to be useful. Faced with all of these 
problems, the usual decision is to do without the data, or 
to call a colleague who may be able to provide leads. 

Some idea of the extent of the information resources 
available is shown by the five references listed in the 
bibliography . Reference 1 describes 160 Federal libraries 
holding comprehensive, research collections, or other unique 
collections. Reference 2 describes 142 machine'*r eadable data 
bases for bibliographic holdings available in 1971: 97 produced 
by 62 organizations in the U.S., plus another 45 generated in 
10 other countries . Reference 3 describes 833 organizations in 
the U.S. and Canada that provide or maintain an information 
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aystem or service. Reference 4 shows that an average of 1*5 
million items have been added in each of the past 3 years (1971 
to 1973) by 30 abstracting and indexing services. Reference 5 
describes some 1500 data files from over GOO organizations 
worldwide, covering only the social and behavioral sciences* 
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EXHIBIT - I 



NATIONAL INFOfVWION SERVICE NETWORK 
(Conceptual Functional Flowchart) 
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II. LONG RANGE SOLUTION 



A majority of our nation's workforce is concentrated 
in industries where the input of information has become an 
important (sometimes critical) ingredient to success of the 
enterprise. Assuming our economic and technical growth is, 
to some extent, dependent upon the success of these enterprises^ 
it is important to see to it that the information they need 
is avj^lable for their survival in a worldwide marketplace and 
to avoid wasteful use of national resources (man, material, 
machinery, and money) , We believe the cor.cept cf extending 
federal subsidies to a wide range of information servicen, 
carefully designed to encompass and penetrate the user 
community, is unquestionably in the public interest. 

With these thoughts in mind, we are suggesting the long 
range establishment of a government- sponsored national 
information service network. Such a concept is not new; it 
is easier to suggest it than to describe how it will work« 
Nevertheless, we will attempt to define, in a broad sense, how 
we think it could work effectively and how it might be Implemented. 

As shown In Exhibit 1, five fu^.ctional (not necessarily 
organizational) elements are envisioned: Official Depositories, 
Computer Processing Centers, Information Locator Centers, and 
Local Access Points. It is important to note that most of the 
network elements described currently exist, and are functioning. 
Individually, some of them are performing very weii. Collectively 
there is massive overlap and waste. The major difference 
between the current operations and the concepts described below 
involve their participation as a node in a structured national 
network as well as the associated coordination, cooperation, 
effectiveness, and efficiencies possible through operation of 
such a network. 

A. Official Depositories 

One of the key initial steps in setting up such a network 
is to i'lentify the segments of information needed in a national 
system. The selected information resources (including the holdings 
of certain libraries, clearinghouses, IAC*s, etc.) would be 
classified as Official Depositories . VJhen selected, the 
depository becomes eligible for partial Government support, 
possibly in proportion to its importance or use. Primary 
responsib ill ties of such deposi tori es would not depart 
significantly from present practices, and include: 

1, Assembly and maintenace of special collections «> 

2, Permanent historical holdings cataloged for easy 
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retrieval. 

3* Filtering, indexing, surrogating, as required to 
maintain quality collections* 

4 • Aval lablity of holdings to copy services* 

B. Computer Processing Centers 

The primary function of these centers it to provide an 
information management capability while minimizing duplication 
of services. Responsibilities at these centers would not differ 
essentially from the tasks currently performed, including: 

!• Maintenance of search tapes for retro spective searching* 

2. SDI operations, including profile maintenance, announcement p 

etc • 

3. natch search processing for area served* 

4. Use of time shared bibliographic services. 

5. Tape reformatting and provision of standard tape subsets 
for use by private institutions. 

Primary machine readable input will come from the independent 
abstracting and indexing s&rvices and other producers. The 
national network would have little if any control over this 
input, except to promote and assist in format s tandaraization. 

C. Service Centers 

The service functions include an important document management 
capability involving copy centers for hard copy and microform 
reproduction, as well as blowback from microform. Another 
important service is to perform, or arrange to have performed, 
manual literature searching and retrieval of material not covered 
by computer files. Translation and other services would also be 
performed. Functionally, these are separate services, but 
physically, they may be located within the depositories or 
processing centers. 

D» Information Locator Center 

There appears to be a vital need for a coordinated but 
decentralized newtork of information locator centers. These 
should be set up on a state or regional basis, according to the 
density of users and their actual use of the network. The 
information locator centers would have at least theae 
responsibilities : 

1 . Act as clearinghouse for requests . 

2. Locate depositories and processing centers holding 
desired information . 

3. Initiate appropriate computer and/or* manual searches. 

O 
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4* Act as a wholesaler for SDI services in the area being 
served • 

5. Request and monitor service center support. 

A few information locator centers exist at the national 
level (e.g, NRC, SIE) and they would surely play an important 
role in the national network* But the existence of e 
decentralized network of locator centers will ultimately become 
necessary. If everyone in the network can communicate 
with everyone else, the communications network will inevitably 
break down. The centers would act as switching centers to 
avoid such a breakdown. 

£• Local Access Points 

The last element of the national network involes direct contact 
with the user and is the most important element in the network. 
It has long been understood that a good information service which 
is not convenient and accessible will be utilized far below its 
capacity. When there is no local access point {such as a firm's 
library) , the unfortunate results are that many make do without any 
literature support . 

The nature of the local access point will change and improve 
with time. The change will occur gradually along with the advent 
of economically feasible online systems, integrated circuitry, 
mini and micro computers, low cost display devices and printers, 
as well as other technological trends such as CATV. V?hate^'er 
form the local access points may take, it is important that it 
be available, convenient, and that the user be aware of it. 

In nummary, following are the major advantages and disadvantage's 
of the conceptual information service network we have outlined. 

A. ADVANTAGES 

1. Prevents valuable information resources from virtual 
nonavailability . 

2. Increases the use of information and specialized 
collections . 

3. Decreases duplication of holdings. 

4. Reduces duplication of effort in surrogation and 
indexing . 

5. Helps increase compatibility and standardization . 

6. Increases the speed of access to both new and archive 
information. 

7 . Broadens user base . 

a. Helps pave the way for effective use of online and other 
sophisticated systems requiring networking . 
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B, DISADVANTAGES 

!• There is an implied long-term Government commitment 
required in an area where support is dwindling. 

2. The startup coats are high, 

3. The idea would probably meet with severe resistance 
in many quarters. 

4. It is at least a 5-year program. What will be offered 
in the interim? 
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III. AN INTERIM SOLUTION: A WORKABLE ALTERNATIVE 



Examination of above list of advantages and disadvantages 

of the national netwOTk leads one to conclude that, over the long 
run, the advantages far outweigh the disadvantages • However , 
the difficulty of implementing the system is apparent. Furtherroorer 
if the Federal Government attempted to implement the sys tern too 
rapidly, it would surely be an expensive disaster for several 
reasons, notably: 

A. To be successful, complex systems must be evolutionary 
they are not born overnight. 

B. Technology is not yet to a point where such a system can 
be considered economically feasible. 

Even if the program were developed slowly (say on a 5 to 
10 year timeframe) , there is an inherent pitfall in the plan. A 
national information service network, whatever its design may 
be, is predicated upon extensive cooperation of its participants* 
The participants are numerous, generally independent, and faced 
with their own set of problems. Achieving the degree of 
coordination and cooperation needed for an efficient/effective 
system will be difficult, costly, and time-consuming; it may 
not even be an achievable goal. 

In spite of these problems, the Government cannot afford 
a passive attitude. The existing ad hoc, uncontrolled, 
incompatible, and indpendent information facilities and services 
cannot be allowed to continue indefinitely without dire 
consequences at some time in the near future. Other countries 
are building tuore efficient networks with Government support 
and in the xong run, the U.S. must also. At the same time we are not 
suggesting an expensive, impractical, long-term program 
involving serious pitfalls that could cause the entire system , 
to crumble. 

We believe the network should be built piecemeal on a 
small scale a less costly and safer approach which can 
be incremental ly funded as it grows and learns to grow. This 
workable alternative revolves around the concept of setting up 
a network of ''information brokers" as shown in Exhibit 2. The 
functional responsibilities of the information broker (in many 
ways similar to those of the real estate or stock broker) are: 

A. They must be independent operations not associated 
with any particular processing center. 

B. The information broker must perform all the functions 
described for the information locator center for the users 

in his area. 

C. For those users who do . not have a local access point. 



EXHIBIT - II 
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the broker will serve that purpose. This can be attained through 
a vigorous marketing campaign, plus close relationship and 
frequent communication with the users in the broker area. 

D. The information broker will be required to batch requests 
and maintain complete anonymity of the requestor. 

E. The only contact the user should make when he has an 
inquiry is to the broker; the user would receive one bill no 
matter how many information resources were tapped. 

F. The information broker would be responsible for the 
creation and maintenance of SDI profiles for participating users 
in his area» 

G. Activities will not be restricted to scientific/technical 
literature. The broker would be responsible for locating and 
providing literature covering all subject areas. 

The network of information brokers should be partially 
govern-ent supported in order to prevent the service from being 
prohibitive to use, and to insure availability of an easily 
accessible broker to all users. A comprehensive training program 
should be established to apprise all brokers of the multiplicity 
of information resources and the changes taking place. 

Such a network of information brokers would provide the 
following minimum advantages: 

A. It will provide an interim solution directly to the user 
while the full network is being planned, organized^ devel npcd^ and 
coordinated. 

B. It will provides a relatively inexpensive method to test 
the feasibility of the concept and useful feedback data for 
perfecting the overall design and services. 

C. The program can be easily expanded incrementally as 
funding will allow. 

D. When the traffic becomes great enough, and fund-^ny is 
available, the information broker can "graduate" and become an 
information locator center; he will have developed the experience 
necessary to carry out the tasks without additional training. 

£• If the full, formal system takes longer to develop than 
planned, or if Federal funding and subsidies arc inadequate or 
unavailable, the information broker concept can be continued at a 
relatively low cost, providing a very favorable cost/benefit 
ratxo to its users. 

Eventually, the information broker will be phased out and 
replaced by online and other sophisticated systems. However, it 
is likely to be many years before that happens. 
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